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[LTHOUGH many travellers on their 
way to or firom Cologne break their 
journey at Aachen, their stay is 
usually a short one — ^perhaps seldom exceeds 
a night, and they probably know but little 
about its waters, or the amusements and habits 
of its frequenters native and foreign. Believing 
that some information on these subjects may 
prove acceptable, I have in these few sketches 
attempted to depict life and manners at this 
comparatively neglected Spa of Northern Ger- 
many. Of the papers contained in this volume, 
Nos. 1 and 2 of the series were written some 
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months ago, but ill-health and professional 
avocations prevented me until recently from 
completing them. Such as they are, I venture 
to offer them to the public, remarking that 
they were written simply to amuse, without 
one iota of malice or ill-feeling. 

By way of contrast, I have in my third 
paper given a slight sketch of life and society 
at the neighbouring and far more lively 
watering-place of Spa. Although perhaps 
scarcely coming within the scope and plan of 
the original undertaking, I offer no apology for 
so doing, believing that such sketch may not 
be without interest, as depicting a state of 
society which will probably shortly cease to 
exist both in Belgium and Germany. 
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A TBELIMINAEY SPRINKLE. 

Aachen; September 1. 

,HE heat we have experienced during 
the past week has been little short 
of terrific. Brussels is not hot, it 
is absolutely steaming, or rather was last 
Friday (26th August), when we left it. My 
readers will remember the delightful but 
expensive hotel of M. Dremel in the Place 
royale, with its cool terrasse and open court- 
yard fringed with lovely flowers, where some 
of you have smoked the peaceful cigarette, 
lubricated (if you will permit me to use the 
expression) with cafe au lait in the cool of 
the evening. Alas ! there was no cool even- 
ing for t^ in or about fiery Brussels ! We 
slept, indeed, with our windows wide open, 
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but with no perceptible relief, "aTS?a.king only 
from heated dreams to still more fervid 
reality. 

You do not feel much cooler when, after a 
long and weary railway journey, you arrive 
at your destination and find (as we did) that 
your luggage will follow you by another train. 
Practically, of course, there was nothing in 
this circumstance to worry oneself about, for, 
being registered, it was safe to all intents 
and purposes; but it takes some time to 
convince ladies of the fact, and the result, 
until it arrived — ^which it did by the next 
train — ^was, on the whole, decidedly depressing. 
The Custom House officers, unwilling to dis- 
pense with the ordeal by search, which forms 
so agreeable an accessoire of a continental rail- 
way journey, declined to let us depart under 
such suspicious circumstances, and we were 
requested to take our seats in the salle d^attente 
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until ' the i^rriVal of our. baggage ; but aS' thiff 
involyed a wearisome delay of some two hours 
and a half, we at once rebelled, firmly but 
politely, giving them to understand that 
however pained we were to part from their 
pleasant society, our natural selfishness led Us 
to prefer the comforts of the Cheval noir to 
those of the waiting-room. On the whole, we 
were glad to escape the annoyance of having 
our luggage overhauled before our eyes. Trust 
your bags, as we did, to the authorities of the 
Cheval noir, and see what a world of trouble 
they will save you. 

Although situated on the main route from 
Brussels to Cologne, Aachen — or (as we call it) 
Aix-la-Chapelle— offers too few attractions to 
the ordinary tourist, who rushes Ehinewards, 
panting for the more fashionable gaieties of 
Weisbaden, Homburg, tlms, or Baden Baden. 
As a matter of fact, it may be stated that 
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comparatively few English people come here 
unless they are obliged; still the place is 
interesting, not only because it affords an 
enquiring Englishman an excellent opportunity 
of studying North German habits and manners, 
but also because Aachen has arrived at that 
stage of existence to which the more fashion- 
able and frequented Spas of Germany must 
after this year inevitably come, Aachen, how- 
ever, has its season ; there are a good many 
English people here drinking the waters, but 
what they do with themselves during the day 
is a question which I am not yet in a position 
to answer. I and my companion. Captain 
Waldershot, of the 192nd Regiment, propose 
some day to have an English hunt after break- 
fast, by way of passing the time— whether we 
shall unearth many specimens remains, of 
course, to be seen. A few miserable objects 
are to be seen sunning themselves in a listless. 
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hopeless sort of way, in front of Mireri's, and 
the great mass of our feUow-cotmtrymen and 
women muster in imposing force at the table 
d^Mte of that establishment ; some few are to 
be seen drinking the waters of the Elisen- 
brunnen at early morning, but where they go 
and what they do with themselves at other 
times is, as I have already said, an inscrutable 
mystery. 

Although Aix was somewhat out of the 
course of the main stream of warriors which 
flowed into France from Prussia during the 
late campaign, it was reminded of what was 
going on by the constant arrival of prisoners. 
They had some dozen generals or more stay- 
ing at a time at the Grand Monarque, where 
they used to dine by themselves at six o'clock. 
The Marshal Macmahon was himself here for 
a short time, until the merciful Prussians took 
pity on him, and removed him down to Wies- 
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baden. These victorious Germans have at 
least one characteristic, which pleasantly dis- 
tinguishes them from the conquered Gauls. 
Assuming that the French had accomplished 
their boast — }iaA marched from Paris to 
Berlin — as indeed they did, and quicker 
too than they had any reason to anticipate, 
there would have been never an end to their 
boasting. France and Germany — nay, Europe 
itself — would have been a great deal too small 
for them ; the Continent would have been 
ablaze in spite of our non-intervention policy, 
of which, by the way, I heartily approve, 
because England gets no benefit by inter- 
fering in other people's quarrels ; a general 
European war must have followed. But 
Prussia, as we have seen, quietly walked off 
these blatant and boastful red-breeched gentry; 
put them safely under lock and key ; annexed 
a large slice of the sacred territory of France ; 
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and put in no end of men-in-possession by 
way of execution for costs and damages. 
There never .was so superlatively victorious 
a campaign : following the old Roman policy 
of Y(B victisy Prussia might almost have done 
whatever she pleased. I am not presump- 
tuous enough to take upon myself the respon- 
sibility of settling the map of Europe, but 
the least of us may have his opinion, and 
I cannot help thinking that, if the great 
Prussian Chancellor had taken it into his head 
to absorb the greater part of France, he might 
almost have done it without let or hindrance. 
Would Russia — could Austria — could Italy — 
could England, with her miserable contin- 
gent of ten thousand men, have prevented 
him ? And yet,, in spite of all this, wherever 
I have been this year, up the Rhine from 
Cologne to Mainz, I have met with no boast- 
ing, no self-congratulation, very few carica- 
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tares of the crestfallen and defeated rrench- 
men. The best I met with was one executed 
in china, representing the French Emperor 
dodging a Prussian soldier round a tree. In 
his hand the soldier carries a long and heavy 
whip of several thongs, with which he easily 
manages to reach his unhappy adversary, who, 
armed with a preposterously long squirt, de- 
signed probably to typify the much vaunted 
mitrailletisey tries vainly to get a shot at his 
indefatigable persecutor, who seems ahnost 
beside himself with laughter. With the eye 
to practical utility which distinguishes every- 
thing German, the group was useful as well 
as amusing and ornamental, as the trunk of 
the tree formed a receptacle for tobacco. 

Except as regards the town itself and its 
waters, which are stronger and more effi- 
cacious (especially in gout and rheumatic 
affections) than those of Harrogate, Aachen 
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is inferior in most other respects to its plea- 
sant English rival. One misses the lovely 
gardens, the still lovelier English women, the 
pleasant hotel system, the cheerfnl society, 
the routine of balls, pic-nics, concerts, and 
Van John, which make time pass away at 
Harrogate like a delightful dream. Still we 
have our amusements, which commence with 
our diurnal routine of water-drinking at 
seven ; listening to the strains of the splendid 
band at the gardens of the Elisenbrunnen 
till eight; and then the luxurious bath, 
which winds up the business of the morning 
at nine o'clock, at which hour we breakfast, 
and prepare for the inevitable ennu% which 
sets in steadily from ten till half-past one, 
at which hour we find ourselves at the table 
d^hSte, in the midst of wild excitement, bustle, 
clatter, and noise. The intermediate time 
need not, however, necessarily be efrmuye^ 
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for;is there not the pleasant court-yaid or 
quadrangle of the Cheval noivy where I and 
my friend Captain Waldershot smok^ the 
soothing cigarette, and watch the arrivals 
and departures of our various guests? Even 
if we tire of this, we can adjourn to the 
shady retreat of the immortal Baron Von 
Stumm (of whom more anon), or while away 
an hour over the pages of yesterday's * Times,' 
or the enlivening columns of * Galignani ' at 
the reading-rooms either of the club or of 
the Kurhaus ; then follows a drive, or perhaps 
a little more ennui until six, when we have 
a tea which amounts to a sort of second 
dinner, and prepares us to hear the splendid 
band of the 28th (the regiment which was so 
fearfully cut up at Gravelotte), to while away 
an hour at the Saison-theater in Bernartschen 
Lokale, or at the opera in the beautiful new 
theatre, near the fountain of Eliza. 
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The band plays in the gardens of the 
Elisenbrmmen from seven to eight o'clock 
in the morning, and in those of the Kurhans 
from three to half-past four in the afternoon. 
What they lack in quantity they make np 
for in quality, for it would be difficult to 
meet with a finer company of musicians at 
any of the more fashionable and better patro- 
nized Spas, They are very lazy fellows, how- 
ever, and not half enough worked, for they 
take an hour and a-half to get through six 
pieces — a very different arrangement to that 
which prevails at some English provincial 
promenade concerts, where the main, but 
possibly praiseworthy, object seems to be to 
give as much as possible for the money, 
without any special reference to the quality 
of the performance. 

The baths of the Kaiserbad at Aachen are 
simply sumptuous. To give you some idea 
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of the scale on which this establishment is 
maintained, I have only to tell you what M. 
Dremel's maitre d^hotel told me, that his 
principal pays the town an annual rental of 
10,000 thalers, and that the furniture and 
fittings cost him not less than 80,000 thalers. 
When you consider that the North-German 
thaler represents a value of three shillings 
English, I give you a little arithmetical sum 
to calculate, and think you will be astonished 
at the total result. The contrast between 
these and the filthy Harrogate baths ^ — ^where 
you are liable to have your privacy intruded 
upon by a foxy-haired and impertinent youth, 
at whose red head you indignantly launch 
your heavy-heeled boots — is more than won- 
derful. On entering your elegantly-fitted and 
luxurious bath-room, you are at once plea- 

* In justice to Harrogate, I should state that I have learnt 
this reproach no longer exists. 
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santlj impressed with the absence of the 
mangy hairbrush and broken-toothed comb 
which form so important a portion of the 
furniture of your English bath-room. Tou 
undress in a comfortable ante-room, whence 
you descend a short flight of marble steps 
into your bath, in which you seat yourself 
with a feeling of luxurious satisfaction. The 
first time I enjoyed this happy experience, I 
bethought me of a certain bath at home, in 
which, in years gone by, it was my practice 
to teach myself the accomplishment of swim- 
ming every morning except that of Monday, 
on which day the water was more than usually 
opaque and dirty. Anxious to arrive at the 
reason of this phenomenon, I ventured one 
Sunday to make a reconnaissance in force, that 
is to say, accompanied by my brother-in-law. 
The discoveries we then and there made 
prompted us to avoid that swimming bath 
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for the future, for, to our intense satisfaction 
and delight, we found apparently the whole 
male working population of the district armed 
with soap, industriously cleansing away the 
encrusted dirt of the preceding week. 

I am not going to bore you very much 
at present with the manners and customs 
of Aachen and the Aachenese. One, however, 
I will mention, simply because it seems pecu- 
liar to Prussia. The highest possible respect 
in this soldierly land is paid to military posi- 
tion; and if you happen to be an officer of 
a certain rank in the service, and come to 
stay at one of the hotels here, they will run 
out and borrow a sentry-box, and put a soldier 
therein, to do you honour and present arms 
at you whenever you go out or come in. 
What rank you have to arrive at before you 
atiain this distinction I know not ; the result 
of my enquiries prompts me to believe that 
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you must at least have attained your ma- 
jority. 

I must, however, bring this paper to a 
conclusion, for our chambermaid has just 
entered, and in her presence literary composi- 
tion, even of a trivial character, is a matter 
of sheer impossibility. Her English is limited 
in quantity, but judging by the way in which 
she airs it on every available opportunity, 
she seems to have undoubted faith in the 
excellence of its quality. It may be said 
to be a sort of mixed lingua Franca^ German 
words being in regard to EngUsh in the pro- 
portion of three to one. She says ^ goot 
naicht ' when I go to bed, and ' goot momen ' 
when I arise. Her age is somewhat indefinite ; 
she is certainly not twenty, and she may be 
fifty, for these German serving-women become 
prematurely old, owing to the way in which 
they expose themselves to the air, unprotected 
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by either bonnet or parasol. She awakes 
me at early dawn by a stentorian tattoo dio- 
boliquCf assuring me at the same time that 
it is * six tooclock.' In the matter of curiosity 
she quite equals an English slavey. She 
rummages over my things (when I'm not in, 
of course), sticks her snub nose into my 
pommade hongroise^ and patronises us gene- 
rally in a way that plainly indicates she has 
an eye to silbergroschen when we take our 
departure. She looks upon us apparently, 
as a newly-married couple, although your 
Informant is forty if he is a day, and has 
seven children, and expresses a ghoulish ad- 
miration for my wife's diamond ring, the 
quality of which she declares lo be unexcep- 
tionable. Among the appurteaances of our 
apartment is a rocking-chair, which she some- 
times condescends to set in motion whilst I 
am in occupation. Take her altogether, she 
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is an unmitigated bore, whom you would 
summarily eject at home, but whom you feel 
yourself constrained to laugh at in Germany. 

If Waldershot should ever come to be 

well! to a violent death, I am sure it will 
be on account of this pertinacious and irrepres- 
sible female. 

In succeeding papers I hope to give you 
some account of the water-drinkers, the amuse- 
ments, the habits, the manners, and in short 
some of the general doings of Aachen and 
the Aachenese, among whom I am likely to 
remain for the next few weeks at least. 
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S^^^SHE combined influence of the heat, 
the smells — which quite equal those 
of Cologne, said to be ten thousand 
in number — the wine and the table (Thote in- 
congruities have induced an attack of cholera, 
and for the past few days your unhappy 
Informant has been painfuUy dragging his 
weary limbs after him in a manner which, 
to quote our chambermaid, * is not goot/ The 
heat here is positively terrific, and far exceeds 
anything I have ever experienced, even on the 
waters of the Grand Canal or the shores of the 
Lago Maggiore. If things go on much longer 
in this way, I must either invest in crutches as 
aids to progression, or take a run over to Spa, 
which is just seventeen miles away. If mind 
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and body will only hold out for a day or two 
longer, it is more than probable that the latter 
alternative will be my choice. 

In my Preliminary Sprinkle I told you I 
would endeavour to give you some account of 
the water-drinkers, amusements, habits, and 
manners of Aachen and the Aachenese. It 
seems to me, however, proper, as a preliminary 
to these various heads of information, first to 
tell you something about the waters them- 
selves. 

The first thing you do after settling down 
at Aachen is to purchase a cup or glass, for 
people here are not so confiding as they are at 
Harrogate, where you are content to * fill up 
your cup and fill up your can ' in a haphazard 
sort of way, trusting to the presiding and 
sometimes not over-particular Hebe to rinse 
out the dregs of the drinker who has preceded 
you. Persons with all manner of hideous com- 
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plaints come to these healing waters ; it may 
be that the lips which have preceded your own 
are not exactly of the quality you would desire 
to taste — some of the unhappy drinkers, in- 
deed, are literally persons of such very unclean 
lips that you would devoutly entreat them to 
keep them to themselves. Having, then, duly 
qualified as cup-bearer, you next make your 
early appearance in public in your new cha- 
racter. Persons who put in an appearance on 
any stage for the first time are apt to be a 
little nervous and bashful, and the first oc- 
casion on which you essay your unwonted 
performance you will probably do as I did, 
that is to say, put your cup in your pocket ; 
but an eight-ounce glass is apt to be more 
bulky than ornamental, and the appearance 
you will consequently present to your admiring 
fellow-drinkers may possibly induce them to 
suppose that you are suffering firom some 
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^ stay-at-home-witli-us tumour/ like rattling 
Harry Lorrequer's patient. You soon, however, 
get over this perhaps not wholly unnatural 
feeling of mauvaise honte as you approach the 
fountain, and remark the numbers of male and 
female cup-bearers who have preceded you in 
their morning visit to the medicated waters. 
If you stay at Mireri's — which most of my 
fellow-countrymen and countrywomen do, and 
where, if you only get up early enough, you will 
behold tiers of Englishmen shaving themselves 
at the windows — you will find yourself exactly 
opposite the Elisenbrunnen ; if you stay at any 
other hotel, it is a work of supererogation to 
ask your way thither — your nose will prove a 
most efficient conductor. 

The water is decidedly not pleasant, but it is 
at the same time by no means absolutely nasty. 
Its chief peculiarity is its heat, which is not 
artificial. Whence it comes, and by whom the 
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tap is turned on, I am afraid to say, but, as it 
is strongly tinctured with brimstone, I leave my 
reader to form his own conclusions on these 
moot points. Notwithstanding its composi- 
tion, I am inclined to think that unless you 
were in the secret, and knew from whence the 
liquid was brought, you would pronounce it to 
be nothing more nor less than ordinary warm 
water. A recollection of a horrible article in 
the ^ Standard,' the other day, prompts me to 
ask myself whether this fluid, which appears to 
come direct, fresh, and undiluted from the tap 
of * Old Homy ' himself, can contain any of 
those pleasant but mysterious atoms of revo- 
lutionary animalcule existence which (accord- 
ing to the authority I have referred to) intro- 
duce themselves into your very soda-water in 
the form of circular bodies, and eventually 
undergo various transformations — I most sin- 
cerely trust not. If any such mysterious 
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creatures are to be found in this pleasant 
liquid, they must indeed be of diabolical origin, 
Happay perhaps for the reader, I am no 
chemist, otherwise I might attempt to establish 
some scientific comparison between the waters 
of Aachen and those of Harrogate. Having, 
however, no sympathy with such abstruse in- 
quiries, I will content myself by giving him a 
formula or prescription which he may easily 
get made up at his druggist's, and which will 
give him some approximate idea of the taste of 
the water of the old sulphur-well at the York- 
shire Spa. Here it is. To two teaspoonfuls 
of gunpowder (Curtis and Harvey's) add two 
tablespoonfuls of magnesia, and a like quantity 
of powdered sulphur. Mix these ingredients 
judiciously with eight ounces of dqwa, 'pvAray 
add, by way of zest, an egg in a very advanced 
stage of decomposition ; stir up the compound, 
close your eyes, and, if possible, your nose, and 
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drink. Eepeat the dose in ten minutes, and 
then — wait for the result; I am sure it will 
surprise you. 

You altogether lose this pleasant morning 
draught or pick-me-up at Aachen. You 
simply drink two tumblers of warm water 
before breakfast, aUowing an interval of ten 
minutes between each glass, take your bath to 
follow, and there's an end of it. 

Hard by the fountain of Eliza are the 
Elisenbrunnen Gardens, where the band plays 
from seven till eight o'clock in the morning, 
and where those of the water-drinkers who 
are fond of early rising (which I decidedly am 
not) take their matutinal promenade • during 
the progress of their medicinal exercises. 
Why this place is called a garden at all it is 
impossible to say, unless it be on the Iuculs 
a non lucendo principle, for anything more 
unlike a garden you can scarcely imagine. 
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What a contrast, this wretched, mangy sort of 
place, to the really pretty, pleasant Cheltenham 
gardens at Harrogate ! "^ It may be, however, 
that flowers are not essential to the constitution 
of a garden ; and if this be so, as there are a 
few trees, some ill-kept gravel walks, and a 
drivelling fountain, of which even the gold fish 
are evidently ashamed, why the place may 
perhaps be as well termed a garden as any- 
thing else. It is evident, however, even to 
my benighted intellect, that if some twenty 
pounds were judiciously expended, the place 
might at least be made pleasant to behold ; 
but the Aachenese are more penurious even 
than our present incomprehensibly thrifty 
Government, and scorn to waste a single thaler 
on what they would doubtless term superfluous 
ornamentation. Such, however, as they are, 

* Bradshaw, for -some reason known only tx) himself, calls 
them * charming.' 
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these are the Elisenbrnnnen Gardens ; let us, 
therefore, rest and be thankful, and, pending 
our return to the waters, watch the visitors as 
they promenade in front of the orchestra. I 
will be your Asmodeus for the time being, and 
tell you something about a few of the ladies 
and gentlemen who are now passing before us. 
That young gentleman in the spectacles and 
light lavender gloves is a German baron ; but 
in Germany barons are nearly as plentiful as 
the traditional leaves of Vallambrosa, and 
there are, as you probably are aware, establish- 
ments where, for a consideration, you can be 
turned out a fall-fledged German baron, boots 
and blinkers, aXia^ giglamps, complete. I do 
not mean to underrate the present specimen 
of the genus, who at least looks a gentleman, 
and is indeed said to be a pleasant fellow by 
those of my friends who know him ; probably, 
however, the English lady who permits him 
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to flirt with her daughters would not look so 
pleased if she knew that the female who at 
times accompanies him is a member of the 
demi-mcmde. The baron walks with a limp, 
and was, in fact, one of the first, if not the 
very first ofl&cer who was wounded in the late 
war. It was his fortune to capture a spy, but 
spies knowing their fate are apt to turn out 
ugly customers; the baron found he had 
caught a Tartar, for the doomed Frenchman 
had lodged a bullet in his knee ere his men 
succeeded in disarming and securing him. Of 
the two ladies now passing us, the one in the 
white piqm costume, with the light golden 
hair, is Mrs. Dalmayne, the wife of an officer 
of rank in our service, and herself the member 
of a distinguished aristocratic family. She is 
just a trifle passeCy but has the smallest feet 
in the world (not excepting those of a Chinese 
lady, which, however, are more properly termed 
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hoofs) whicli she is very fond of exhibiting. 
She is a rather eccentric personage, and 
appears to consider that her position will 
justify her in conducting herself in a somewhat 
(mVri fashion. If you have the good fortune 
to know her, she will — as the Americans say 
— astonish you some; for she is not above a 
little genteel swearing if anything puts her 
out, and she will not hesitate to offer you one 
of her cigarettes, the flavour of which, as I 
have been credibly informed, is unexception- 
able. Beyond these eccentricities, which 
nearly paralyse the staid and decorous Prus- 
sians with bewildering astonishment, I know 
nothing whatever against the lady, and must 
own I do not think any the worse of her, 
because when she is in Eome, or rather 
Aachen, she does as the Aachenese do, and 
goes to the opera on Sunday, which I should 
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like to do, perhaps, if my other and presum- 
ably better moiety would only permit me. 

Those Prussian officers now passing before 
us are members of different regiments, none 
of which are quartered in Aachen. They 
look very seedy and out of health, and are 
indeed here only to drink the waters, which 
they do of course in uniform. Why Prussian 
military gentlemen are so fond of their uni- 
forms I am unable to discover; they are 
certainly not becoming, and, even if they 
were, no one would dream of accusing these 
grave and somewhat ponderous-looking gentle- 
men of vanity, and, except in the case of 
officers whose regiments may happen to be 
quartered in Aachen, such as the gentlemen 
of ^the 28th, I know of no military regulation 
which would prevent them now appearing 
in mufti. The tailor, as oue gf the special 
correspondents has somewhere told us, cer- 
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tainly does nothing for the Prussian soldier, 
for a more ungainly costume than an officer's 
tindress can scarcely, in my opinion, be con- 
ceived. Just look, for instance, at that hussar 
in the pea-green uniform ; his tunic is very 
far too short for him, and, to add to his 
eccentric appearance, they have arranged the 
stripes of his trousers in so curious a fashion 
that they meet in the rear of his garments, 
and the effect when he walks is simply 
preposterous. This gentleman in the short 
green coat looks a trifle sheepish as he passes 
us, for I was witness the other day of a little 
interlude in which our friend involuntarily 
assumed the part of chief actor. Descending 
the stairs of the Kurhaus, at the close of the 
afternoon concert, the gallant fellow's sword, 
the scabbard of which is, as you see, fitted 
with a terminal fragment of steel somewhat 
like the barb of a fish-hook, caught in the 

p2 
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bannisters. There was an awful struggle 
for a few seconds, a crash of spurs and steel 
accoutrements, a muttered Donnerwetter I and 
he of the pea-green uniform narrowly escaped 
suspension from the apex of his sword-hilt. 
The smart healthy-looking young fellow in 
the becoming light bltte uniform faced with 
silver is a Saxon Reifer ; notwithstanding 
his healthy look, he is on six weeks' sick 
leave, and has left the rest of his regiment 
at Metz. Those three young gentlemen who 
have just exchanged a few words with your In- 
formant are Jynkyns, of Oriel 5 young Wings, 
who has not long quitted Sandhurst, and is 
now patiently awaiting a commission; and 
the Honourable Mr. Veriphast, a younger 
brother of Lord Pyneapple. They are all 
pleasant fellows. Wings especially so ; I know 
not, indeed, where you will find a more 
healthy -looking, bright-eyed young fellow 
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than he; Waldershot only wishes he had 
sufficient interest at the Horse Guards to 
secure him as ensign in his own company. 
Mr. Veriphast may be about five-and-twenty, 
but his features are already haggard and 
worn with dissipation, and he seems to be 

going to the ahem! with no halting 

step. With careful forethought, Mr. Veri- 
phast's family put him into a regiment which 
was commanded by an elder brother, but 
the fraternal discipline proving a trifle too 
strong for him, Mr. Veriphast took an early 

opportunity of exchanging into the 

Dragoons. His yacht is waiting for him at 
Ostend^ and he complains bitterly to your 
Informant of the wearisome time he has had 
at Aachen, and hopes that his cure and 
consequent release will not be mucb longer 
protracted. Our conversation is brief^ for at 
this moment Wings catches sight of our belles. 
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Miss Binkes and the two Misses Tallboyes, 
and the three young men at once start off 
in active pursuit. Of the ladies just named. 
Miss Binkes has a nice complexion and plenty 
to say for herself; the Misses Tallboyes have 
all this, and are really lovely girls. As I 
am a bad hand at describing beauties, and 
you will have an opportunity of judging for 
yourself presently, I will content myself by 
adding that they are English blondes, with 
thick rippling golden hair, and that they 
present a strong contrast to the plain, hard- 
featured German women, whom I may at 
some future time introduce to you. The 
youth now passing before us is my Lord 
Muddlebury ; he is seventeen years of age, 
and has a lively interest in somebody's shoes, 
for if that somebody should happen to die 
without male issue, and his lordship lives to 
realise his expectation — which with his pre- 
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sent mode of life is a matter of doubt — 
he will one day change his comparatively 
grub-like condition, and assume the more 
butterfly existence of a Scottish duke. Not- 
withstanding this possible contingency, we 
all more or less fight shy of Milord Muddle- 
bury, whose manners are, sooth to say, by no 
means engaging. We look upon him, indeed, 
as a snob of the first water ; and when he 
expressed a vicarious wish the other day to 
be introduced to Capttain Waldershot, that 
severe but exemplary personage declined, on 
the ground that lie knew him quite as well 
as he desired to already, and had no wish 
to cultivate the further acquaintance of his 
lordship. Milord glares with supercilious 
hauteur as he recognises your Informant, for 
when he teld me the other day that they 
were going to ^ fish up the " Captain " ' (his 
lordship, by the way, is in the navy), I 
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ventured to suggest that ilfiey would require 
an extra strong hook and no end of line. 

Those young ladies with the dark eyes and 
unwholesomely pale complexions are, I need 
not tell you, Jewesses. They have made many 
attempts at flirtation with unsympathising 
Christian bachelors, and, poor girls, they would 
have succeeded in creating a more favourable 
impression if they had been a little more safe 
and sound in the management of their ^h's.'- 
The reckless way in which they let these fly 
on every available occasion is nothing more 
nor less than shocking. I may as well say 
that as long as you behave yourself pro- 
perly it does not in the least matter here' 
whom and what you are; these questions, 
indeed, your friends will speedily solve for 
themselves, and if they can't find out by in- 
direct means they will do so by direct methods ; 
in other words^ they will not hesitate to ask 
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you. But we must draw the line somewhere, 
and accordingly we draw it at ^ h's/ and if you 
get one of these harmless, long-suffering, little 
aspirates flung in your face, you not un- 
naturally resent the insult. The old gentle- 
man with the white hair and confirmed stoop 
is the Jewess' father. Veriphast irreverently 
whispers that he contracted this stoop in by- 
gone years, when he carried an old clothes' 
bag over his shoulders, and announced his 
vocation in that mellifluous but nasal note 
which we are accustomed to hear in the quiet 
streets of London. That very tall lady, with 
the extremely gawky and awkward-looking 
girls — her daughters — is Mrs. Dooneen ; the 
little man with the straw hat and foxy 
whiskers, is her husband. Mrs. D. is re- 
markable for nothing at present, unless it 
be for her height and her showy but some- 
what garish dress. Her present costume is 
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a Dolly Varden, which, however becoming 
to a pretty woman — and even that is a matter 
of opinion — is by no means suited to the adorn- 
ment of a lady who has survived her good 
looks. There is no question that at some 
remote period Mrs* Dooneen was pretty, but 
that golden age has long since passed away, 
although for some unexplained reason she 
does not seem to be aware of it. I may 
predict with tolerable certainty that her after- 
noon promenade dress will be a white piqvs 
costume, with a brilliant scarlet sash ; her head, 
or rather hair, being crowned with a hat in itself 
a complete garden of artificial flowers. The tall 
stout man, of some five and thirty or forty 
years, is Mr. Trephoyle. He is a celebrated 
shot, and ran down to Baden the other day 
to the international pigeon-shooting match; 
but the journey, the heat, and possibly just a 
suspicion of an extra glass of cognac, unsteadied 
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his nerves, and he was ^nowhere. Of Mr. 

Trephoyle I have simply to add that he 
is a bold and fearless worshipper of the blind 
goddess Fortune, at the rouge-et-noir and 
roulette tables, of whom we shall see, perhaps, 
more anon, and that he has an astonishing 
French poodle, whose name is or ought to 
be Bob, for he is bobby all over. He has 
two bobs at the end of his tail, which he 
carries straight behind him like a ruler, two 
bobs on each of his legs, which make him 
look as if he wore fiir boots ; he gets himself 
shaved when his bristles become troublesome, 
and, in short, like his master, is a very know- 
ing dog indeed. 

But the ten minutes* interval between my 
first and second glasses is over, and I must 
return to my sulphurous tap. By the time 
I come back the band has finished, the 
orchestra is deserted, the company gone, the 
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gardens empty. The fountains have ceased 
to play, the consumptive-looking Prussian 
who sets it in motion and officiates as gardener 
has retired to roost in the bushes, like some 
attenuated German owl. I resume my seat 
for a few seconds, cup in hand, and ruminate 
on the vanity of all earthly things. The world 
is but a garden; the band plays, we strut 
up and down the paths of life a few times, 
the orchestra ceases its performance, and we 
are gone. I hope you like my simile. I 
assure you I don't. I have a fit of the blues ; 
solitude makes me iriste. A sustained snort 
from the bushes recalls me to myself; I arise, 
and go to my breakfast. 



Ill 
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PEPUrS LAND. 

AM in King Pepin's land, that is 
to say, at Spa ; Pepinster, the name 
of the junction at which you change 
carriages for this bright happy little watering 
place, being, as you probably know, simply 
a corruption, or, rather, fusion of the words 
Pepin and terre. Whether the big or the 
Uttle P^pin — Pepin-le-^Gros or Pepiii-le-Bref — 
we will not stay to enquire. I do not pro- 
fess to write history, and, being anything 
but an authority on the subject of these 
Carlovingian kings, will refer the curious in 
such matters to their guide books, and, by 
their leave, proceed with my own particular 
chronicle. 
How I came here was on this wise. In 
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my last I told my readers that if things did 
not mend with me, I must adopt one of two 
alternatives — I must either invest in crutches, 
or I must go to Spa. * Things' did not 
mend with me; they got, in fact, rapidly 
worse. The heat at length waxed so exces- 
sive that nearly all the visitors at the Cheval 
woir became ill, and the consequent demand 
for doctors considerably exceeded the supply 
which Aachen was prepared to meet. To 
make things worse, if possible, poor Walder- 
shot, who did all he could to make things 
pleasant, at length fell ill himself, and we 
forthwith became to ourselves, to each other, 
and to the rest of the hotel, the most 
miserable of water-drinkers. Under the in- 
fluence of the weakness which beset us, I 
think that we got positively to detest one 
another, and, when we happened to meet, 
we would retreat and glare at each other 
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throiigli the bars of our respective chair backs, 
like a couple of caged hyaenas which had un- 
expectedly got loose. However, even hyaenas, 
it is presumed, have their amiable moods ; and 
before long we began to show symptoms of a 
better state of things. One day we met, 
glared at each other for a few seconds, then 
rushed into each other's arms, swore eternal 
friendship over a bottle of seltzer water, and 
said we would go to Spa. Apprehensive of 
a relapse on either side, we made arrange- 
pients to pack and be oflF by the very first 
train; and we managed to keep our resolu- 
tion, in spite of the frantic opposition of the 
feminine portion of the expedition, which said 
that it would be impossible to be ready under 
three hours at the very earliest. 

It is probably a matter of little consequence 
to the reader whether the duration of the 
author's life be protracted or brief; but, 

s 
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however this may be, assuming it to be con- 
tinued beyond the conventional three-score 
years and ten, I am not likely, if there be 
left to me any memory at that remote period 
of existence, to forget the fearful and wonder- 
ful heat of that remarkable railway journey. 
I was once in a vapour bath, and although 
I cannot say that I admired it, I certainly 
liked it better than the stuffy carriages which 
brought us to our destination. Fancy swelter- 
ing in a ruby velvet carriage, in the meridian 
heat of a broiling September day ; the warmth 
of a vapour bath is as nothing compared with 
it. I have never been in an oven, but I 
should think the heat in that warm locality 
can scarcely be much greater; and to 'make 
things worse, if possible, when we arrived at 
Spa, we drove from the station to the town 
in a cab lined with scarlet flannel, and this 
eccentric and foreign vehicle was so curiously 
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and wonderfully constructed tliat there was 
no accommodation for an outside passenger. 
Had there been anything of the kind, indeed, 
I firmly believe that I and Waldershot must 
have fought for it. 

Besides our party of four we had two native 
companions as far as Verviers, possibly Ger- 
man barons, although their appearance and 
manners put me strongly in mind of Crystal 
Palace excursionists on a Licensed Victual- 
lers' or Foresters' fSte day. Their powers of 
smoking were only equalled by their powers of 
staring, and the consequent result was un- 
pleasant, not to say owlish. They va:nished 
at Verviers, where they left us lamenting over 
the examination of our luggage. What a 
preposterous continental institution this ordeal 
of search is, to be sure ! I put the question 
to Belgian and German authorities alike, and 
making every allowance for their ignorance 

b2 
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of ourselves and our habits, blandly ask tbem 
whether during the course of their extensive 
experience, they have found * the game worth 
the candle ' they expend upon it ; whether 
the amount of contraband goods which are 
smuggled over their respective frontiers would, 
if detected and confiscated, pay a month's col- 
lective wages of the gentlemen who take upon 
themselves the arduous duties of custom-house 
officers. Furthermore, let me ask them: Is 
the class of Englishmen which puts itself to 
the trouble and inconvenience of continental 
travel, exactly the class which would be likely 
to indulge in the luxury and excitement of 
smuggling ? Are your goods, may I ask you, 
worth smuggling at all? Are your cigars, 
your brandy, your liqueurs, your lace, or your 
gloves, ; so exceptionally excellent, that any 
of us would take upon ourselves the risk and 
trouble of surreptitiously importing or export- 
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ing any of them ? I pause for a reply, and 
shall be glad of. an. answer at your earliest 
possible convenience. * 

* « • • « 

It is but seventeen miles or thereabouts 
from Aachen- to • Spa, and we reached it by 
rail in about three hours, that is to say, 
perhaps a trifle longer than we should take 
to go there by coach. The sum total of time 
is arrived at in the following manner: Ar- 
rived at the salle d^attente at Aachen, I find 
the train as usual half an hour after time ; 
I take at least three-quarters of an hour to 
go from Aachen to Verviers; I lose my tem- 
per and twenty-five minutes in grumbling 
and having my luggage overhauled at Ver- 
viers ; I wait one hour at Pepinster before 
the Spa train leaves that junction; I take 
half an hour to get from Pepinster to the 
Hotel d^Ormige. More concisely stated, the 
sum stands thus : — 
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At Aaclien I lose • • 
Aachen to Verviers takes 
Grumbling and inquisition 
At Fepinster waste • 
Fepinster to Spa consume 



Hr. MiB« 
20 
45 

25 

1 
30 



Total 

Q. E. D. 



As a specimen of the rapid way in which 
we travel in Belgium and Northern Germany, 
the example I have just given is, I think, 
unique. We can go from London to Brighton 
in an hour and a half; and from that old- 
fashioned place — ^which vdU stiU persist in 
calling itself the third city in the kingdom — 
Bristol, to a muddy little watering-place, 
called (on the lucus a non luc&ndo principle) 
Weston-super-Mare, takes us little more than 
half an hour. ' England, with all thy faults * 
(and amongst these the exorbitant charges 
of hotel-keepers and railway companies must 
count for something), *I love thee still.' 
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In mercy to my readers I am not going 
to torture them with a description of Spa. 
We know {dotCt we ?) all about the Ardennes, 
the Pouhon springs, the Promenade de Sept 
Heures and the Promenade de Trois Heures, 
the new bath-house, and what the King of 
the Netherlands did in honour of Peter the 
Great ? and if we don't know all about these 
things, the more shame for us, for are they 
not all written in the book of Baedeker? I 
have two potent and weighty reasons for 
shirking guide-book descriptions. In the first 
place, the few talents with which I have 
been gifted do not gravitate in that direc 
tion ; and, in the next place, like the burnt 
child, I avoid the fire. In the innocence of 
my literary experience I once attempted 
something of the kind, and got very severely, 
and I am sure deservedly, handled in con- 
sequence. It is all very well for Mr. Sala 
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and other literary giants to call 'the Satur- 
day ' by opprobrious and derisive epithets, 
but I have the highest possible respect for 
the flaying powers of that critical journal; 
and when people say (as I have heard some 

of them do) that they don't care ihai for 

* the Saturday/ I, for one, don't in the least 
believe them. I am not, perhaps, so used to 
it as some people are, but I well remember 
the first occasion on which I learnt, on the 
authority of the ^ Saturday Eeview,' that so 
far from being possessed of average abilities, 
I was nothing more nor less than an idiot. 
I read the article twice over with extreme 
caution, and then planted my hat firmly on 
my brow, sneaked out of my club, and de- 
parted by unfrequented lanes and through 
distant parishes to my humble dwelling, 
where I lapsed into moody silence; and in 
spite of the assurances of a more friendly 
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critic, who told me I was a scholar and a 
gentleman, and that he had experienced the 
greatest diffictdty in persuading himself to 
lay down my * delightful book,' refused to be 
comforted. But where have I got to now? 
What has all this to do with Spa and its 
visitors ? Let us at once, then, return to our 
muttons — ^in other words, we will enter the 
Bedoute. 

It is ten o'clock, and although brilliantly 
enough lighted up, you cannot see very much 
of the exterior. In this you really lose 
nothing, for the outside appearance of this 
temple of Mammon is, in truth, far from 
prepossessing. The Bedoute is situate next * 
door to the Hotel d^Orange, and looks some- 
thing like a restaurant so immoderately 
patronized with custom that the proprietors 
are obliged to accommodate their overflowing 
guests with seats on the pavement outside. 
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And so it is a restaurant, and those people 
who smoke and stare and read the * Daily 
Telegraph ' in the street are, for the most 
part, English people, who, like our cosmo- 
politan race generally, easily accommodate 
themselves to the customs and manners of 
the people with whom they take up their 
temporary sojourn. English people swarm 
here at present, for the Temple of Janus is 
once more closed, and we rush Ehinewards, 
Romewards, Oberlandwards, and Ober Am- 
mergauwards, as if the Continent had been 
locked up against us for an indefinitely 
lengthy period ; but the great prize-fight be- 
tween Frank and Teuton was over much 
sooner than they or any of their wondering 
neighboTUB had anticipated; the stakes are 
drawn, the combatants separated; and not- 
inthstanding Frank's boast that he will 
Mrtly renew the fight, we know very well 
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that it is, after all, merely an empty threat ; 
that he has no money, or at least that what 
he had is now safely deposited in Teuton's 
strong box in the city of Berlin, which he 
was so anxious to reach, and which, indeed, 
he did reach very much faster than he ex- 
pected ; that he has been too badly beaten 
to stand up again for many many long years 
to come. 

At the foot of the staircase which leads 
to these * halls of dazzling light,' you are 
forcibly reminded for the moment of the 
Royal Academy, for they make you surrender 
your stick or umbrella, a regulation which 
does not exist at Wiesbaden, Ems, or Baden 
Baden ; but the idea is not a bad one, 
after all (I am guiltless even of imagin-^ 
ing a pun), for a heavy gingham judiciously 
applied about the head and ears of a crou- 
pier by an exasperated gambler, would be 
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an argument of so potent a nature that it 
would appeal to the dullest comprehension. 
The rooms, which are three in number, look 
very well at night, but see them in the day- 
time, and you will pronounce them very far 
inferior to the now deserted saloons at Aix, 
which are, undoubtedly, very handsome. I 
have made one acquaintance here — a lady of 
uncertain age, whose dress at the last State 
ball was minutely described by one of the 
papers which devote themselves to that in- 
teresting and instructive branch of literature. 
She is a confirmed and steady gambler, and 
is now on her way to the rouge-et-noir table 
of the central saloon, where a place is retained 
for her by one of the attendants whom she 
fees for that purpose. She is alone, and 
usually dines at the table d^hote for company's 
sake, where I sit next to her, and where she 
makes my hair stand on end by the tales 
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she tells me in reference to the peccadilloes 
of an exalted personage whose name is of 
no material consequence to my narrative. 
What she does not, or perhaps cannot well 
tell me (for her ladyship is not very particular) 
she leaves me to infer, occasionally assisting 
my comprehensive faculties by tapping my 
fingers with the end of her fan in a horribly 
suggestive, not to say terrifying, fashion. I 
come on her later in the course of the evening, 
and she tells me she has had a run of ill luck 
lately, and is going to write to her banker 
to-morrow. To-night her losses have been 
somewhat heavy — thirty louis d'ors, as she 
will persist in calling them — a loss which 
appears to her of littie moment, as she men- 
tions it with tmafiPected unconcern. 

The rooms are very fall and brilliantly 
lighted, but as mineral oil and not gas is the 
illuminating medium, there is none of the 
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stifling and almost unbearable heat which, half 
the number of gas jets at this fervid period 
would most certainly produce. The position 
of the tables is indicated by the dense fiinge 
of people with which they are environed; 
but every now and again an outside player 
or spectator moves away from the circle, and 
enables us to gain at least a temporary view 
of the persons seated round the boards of 
green cloth, whose business it is to win or 
lose money, who come to this place with 
the avowed intention of playing, and who 
quietly bide the event whether the issue be 
loss or gain to them. 

There is a quietly dressed, pretty, lady-like 
woman sitting at the further end of the rouge- 
et-noir table yonder. I am not going to tell 
you who she is, for I think you know that 
abeady, and if you don't, why, as I said before, 
I am not going to tell you. The business 
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of this little book is amusement, not scandal, 
and I will, therefore, only add that the gentle- 
man who sits next her, and who, by the way, 
is not her husband, is nearly always with hen 
Tou very likely don't know who he is, and 
I decline to enlighten you on this subject also, 
merely remarking that he is not her husband, 
and that the friendship which exists between 
the parties has ftimishied much exercise to 
the evil tongues of Spa and its neighbourhood. 
Considering the lady's position I will dismiss 
the subject with the Dundrearyan apothegm, 
f There are some things no fellow can under- 
stand ; ' and this is certainly one of them. 

At no great distance from these people, and 
among the outer ring of spectators, stands a 
gentleman with a lady on his arm. This 
gentleman is a Grand Duke; the lady a 
Viennese actress — his wife. Look quietly but 
not impertinently at her, and tell me whether 
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if Fortune had made you an archduke, you 
would have gone and done likewise? Some- 
how I fancy you will teU me, No ! Cir- 
cumstances, however, alter cases. Love laughs 
not only at locksmiths but likewise at logic ; 
and probably such exalted lovers as grand- 
dukes would argue from entirely diflferent 
premisses to those which would be adopted 
by steady-going fogies such as you and I. 
Very near us stand another lady and another 
gentleman. The lady is dark, short, and 
decidedly pretty, but her walk utterly spoils 
her, and, this walk closely resembling a 
duck's waddle, is probably caused by the 
heels of her tiny boots, which are so ex- 
tremely pyramidical, that how she will coti- 
trive to get down stairs again to reclaim 
her umbrella is more than a mystery to 
me. The gentleman on whose arm she leans 
is her husband; his age may be five-and- 
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twenty, lie is yery tall, fair, and foolish look- 
ing ; so very uninteresting a personage, indeed, 
that the only thing that would induce you 
to look at him twice is the fact, that he will 
be heir (if he lives) to at least one hundred 
thousand a year. At present he is over a 
hundred thousand in debt, and in the Bank- 
ruptcy Court; a tribunal within whose juris- 
diction he has been brought by the combined 
influence of horses and pretty horse-breakers, 
conspicuous amongst the latter being a weU- 
known leader of the demi-monde^ whose name 
you know very well without my telling you, 
and one of whose dressmaker's bills for a few 
weeks exceeded 500Z., a debt which met with 
decided opposition on the part of the creditors' 
assignees. But let by-gones be by-gones. 
Reformed rakes are said, I know not why, to 
make the most exemplary husbands, and in 
spite of the very unpromising material for 
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producing so desirable and wonderful a trans- 
formation, let us hope, in mercy to this pretty 
and ladylike woman, that the rule will hold 
good in this particular instance. Amongst 
other noteworthy personages here present are 
some members of the French Bourbon family ; 
they stand amongst the spectators at the 
roulette table in the ante-room yonder. 

Other idlers move on and enable us to obtain 
a temporary view of the persons sitting within 
the sacred circle, presided over by the crou- 
piers. Who is that broad-shouldered gentle- 
manly-looking man, with his dark hair parted 
down the middle P We have surely seen him 
before ! Yes ; it is no other than our old 
acquaintance Trephoyle, the proprietor of the 
wonderful and knowing bobtail called Bobby. 
He and Jynkyns (the latter, by the way, taps 
me on the shoulder as he passes e/n route for 
the ball-room) came over this afternoon, and 
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Trephoyle played an hour or two before dinner, 
winning over one hundred pounds, which he 
lost again immediately after the dessert. He 
has a pile of notes before him now, and plays 
cooUy and steadily, the very man, indeed, to 
win, for neither gain or loss disturbs the 
serene equanimity of his temper. As a matter 
of fact, by midnight, when the sSance is over, 
and the croupiers depart to their social circles 
(if ihey have any), Trephoyle rises the winner 
of seven hundi'ed pounds, of which five hundred 
are pure profit. Well, Heaven not having 
blessed me with a superfluity of the precious 
metals, I can but look on and admire. I often 
wish myself in the shoes of a gentleman whom 
I one day found anathematising a deceased 
uncle for having left him two thousand a year. 
My Mend was already so wealthy that he 
actuaUy grumbled at his relative for giving 
him the trouble of signing the papers necessary 
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to receive this accession of fortune. I felt 
like Dominie Saihson when receiving susten- 
ance at the hand of Meg Merrilies, and could 
jnly gasp — * Prodigious.' 

There is, however, one section of society at 
Spa to which I would call your special atten- 
tion — I mean the members of the demi-monde. 
I know, of course, I ought to say nothing 
about them. If I happen to have a reader of 
prudish inclinations, let me assure him I will 
endeavour not to shock him ; and, if he be par- 
ticular, he can but skip a page or two whilst 
I have my little say about these unfortunate 
people. At most other places they form the 
undercurrent of society, but at such places as 
Spa they come to the surface, and, shut your 
eyes to the fact as you may, form an important, 
if not recognised, portion of the pleasure- 
seeking community. Poor creatures ! an 
^tive, busy, scheming, artful, and watchful 
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race they are, yet, withal, quiet and unob- 
trusive. Arrayed in sumptuous apparel, you 
wonder how they contrive to maintain so 
resplendent and gaudy an appearance, for, 
judging by the specimens at present here. Spa 
would really seem to be the paradise of old 
harridans, of passee Parisian women of plea- 
sure (heaven save the mark !), of women who 
have long seen their very best days. Under 
such depressing circumstances how they 
contrive to keep up appearances, and keep 
them up, too, in so magnificent a fashion, is a 
subject to me of bewildering marvel. Pardon 
me for pointing her out to you, but look at 
that ^lady' whose back is turned to us, and 
who forms the central figure of a perfect con- 
ference of the sisterhood. Her figure is un- 
exceptionable, her dress superb ; the pendants 
which hang suspended from her delicate little 
ears are loaded with diamonds ; the arm she 
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now extends to indicate her presence to a 
^friend* is clasped by a bracelet perfectly 
ablaze with these resplendent and precious 
gems. She turns and looks in our direction, 
and you are surprised when you behold a 
woman who is forty years of age at the very 
least, and whose features, probably never 
transcendently beautiful, are now wrecked 
with the combined effects of dissipation, late 
hours, and strong waters. Look at that poor 
wasted traviata who sits in one of the window 
recesses out yonder. She is one of the 
youngest of the sisterhood — her age probably 
does not exceed thirty. Her golden hair 
(whether her own or some one else's) is ga- 
thered together in two plaits, which, when she 
stands upright, reach nearly to the ground. 
Her dress — a costume of ruby velvet, satin, 
and white lace — is magnificent; but the silk 
handkerchief which mufiles her throat and 
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mouth, even in the hot and crowded gaming- 
room, her pallid face and pinched and wasted 
features, tell you too plainly that consumption 
is doing its deadly work, that she has not 
many months to live. The subject is a deli- 
cate and a painful one — we will not pursue it 
further, I wiU, however, hazard one remark. 
Turn to your * Continental Bradshaw ' of last 
year, and I think you will find it stated in 
reference to Spa and other gaming centres, 
that the tables are to be suppressed in 1872. 
Whenever this event shall take place, and 
whether it happen this year or in years to 
come, much as we shall all lament the be- 
wildering change which such a step must pro- 
duce in the future fortunes of this bright and 
cheerful little watering-place, we must I think 
at the same time admit that the present state 
of things is wholly indefensible. I do not 
pretend to be one whit better than my neigh- 
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boors ; I do not set up to be a model either of 
modesty or prudery, but I ask paterfamilias 
whether it is altogether wise or prudent to 
take his daughter nighi after night into places 
which, however orderly and well-conducted, 
are, after all, nothing more or less than hells 
peopled with pimps and panders, bullies and 
blacklegs? I hope you properly understand 
the bearings of my argument; I would not 
exclude your wife or daughter, on the con- 
trary, take them in and let them see this 
peculiar phase of Continental society without 
let or hindrance; but take my advice, and 
don't do it too often. As I said before, I am 
no prude, and do not pretend to be one whit 
better than my neighbours ; perhaps, for that 
very reason, I might tell you something that 
would induce you to support me in the argu- 
ments I have been bold enough to advance — ^but 
• I forbear. We English are in truth an odd and 
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inconsistent people ; the very persons who lift 
up their hands in horror if a game of whist be 
even named in their presence, will enter a 
Continental gaming-house with faces of brass ; 
and the men who object to patronise an 
English theatre will hurry over miles and miles 
of foreign ground to see some Bavarian louts 
perform a miracle-play in one of the most 
uninteresting and uncomfortable of country 
towns. 

The angry sound of voices in high alterca- 
tion brings us to the roulette table, which oc- 
cupies the room at which we first entered. 
Almost the first person we encounter here is 
Waldershot, whom we find engaged in the 
pleasing operation of pocketing seven napo- 
leons — the sum total of his night's winnings, 
whilst Jynkyns, who has lost, views the process 
a trifle ruefully. The owner of one of the 
irate voices we find to be a tall, burly, but still 
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strikingly-handsome man, in spite of the scar 
which disfigures his features, and in him we 
recognise Captain Tremayne, a man who has 
dropped as it were into the wrong century, a 
man who would have been a credit say to the 
Mohawks or the Hellfire Club, but who is 
utterly out of place in our comparatively tame 
and prosaic era. The scar to which I refer has 
not been healed very long, and bears witness 
to his last characteristic encounter with birds 
of a feather similar to his own — a scrimmage 
in which he lost not only some of his plumage, 
but which eventually brought him and his 
friends under the notice of one of the metro- 
politan police-magistrates. His wrath is at 
present directed at one of the croupiers ; and I 
am curious and anxious to see the result, for, 
bully as he is, Tremayne is no coward, and will 
most assuredly fight if they attempt to expel 
him. The croupier, however, is coolness it- 
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self, and with wonderful tact and adroitness 
manages to convince the irascible captain that 
his cause of offence, whatever it may have 
been, was not founded on fact. The breeze 
is, after aU, but momentary, and the burly 
gambler, although simmering, and ready, like 
some over-wrought boiler, to explode at any 
moment, strides away comparatively pacified, 
although his lowering looks and impatient 
snorts tell you that his dignity has been more 
than usually offended. 

• ••••• 

Half-past five o'clock in the morning. Do 
they, by the way, ever close their shops at 
Spa ? They are open now, and may have been 
so for any length of time previously. At any 
rate, the Early Closing Association has evi- 
dently no overt sympathisers here, for at mid- 
night the shops are ablaze with light, whilst 
masters and assistants enjoy the sweet summer 
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night, and hold convivial secmce on the pave- 
ment in front of their establishments. Two 
hours later, the mournful tolling of a beU 
awakens me ; I again reconnoitre, and find A 
pouring day, whilst, to add to the cheerful 
aspect of everything, in the street below me, 
grandiloquently named the Bue Boyale, a 
funeral party is escorting some departed 
Belgian to his last resting place. 

A ^ sister ' walks on either side of the cata- 
falque, which forms a pleasant contrast to the 
plumed and hideous omnibus by which we in 
England shaU travel our last long journey, 
until better taste and better sense have swept 
away hearses and chimney-pot hats into the 
limbo which inevitably awaits such monstro- 
sities. The mourners follow the coffin in long 
thin file, disfigured with none of those gro- 
tesque trophies and emblems of woe — hat- 
bands, scarves, and cloaks, against which the 
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strong sense of Charles Dickens so fiercely 
revolted. Judging by the dress and apparent 
social position of the mourners, he whom they 
follow to the grave was probably a person 
of no great worldly substance. Whether rich 
or poor, however, the dead man is singularly 
fortunate in his resting place; no cemetery 
under heaven could be more peaceful or beau- 
tiful than the resting place of him whom they 
are about to lay to sleep beneath the wooded 
shadows of those lovely Ardennes hiils. 
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HOT COFFEE ANV GOLD WATER. 

^HANKS to the energetic precau- 
tionary measures adopted all over 
Germany, the cholera until now 
has been kept in check/ — Times Correspondent. 
I read the above remark two or three times 
over, each time with greater caution. The 
observation thus brought to bear on the 
subject of drainage is no doubt of the most 
penetrating character, and the remark may be 
just and true, so far as Germany generally 
is concerned. I may have my doubts, however, 
whether the precautions adopted by the autho- 
rities at Cologne are so exemplary and effica- 
cious as to justify the panegyric of the Times* 
Correspondent, and I am certain at least of 
one fact, that if that gentleman had visited 
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Aix, he would have found convincing reasons 
for excepting it from the list of towns which 
deserve so laudatory a notice. Anything more 
inefficacious, more vilely offensive, than the 
so-called drainage of Aachen, it would be 
impossible to imagine, and one's olfactory 
nerves are daily — nay, hourly — outraged by 
the villanous and indescribable smells which 
everywhere beset them. If the reader asks, 
as no doubt he will, what earthly connection 
can possibly exist between the subject of 
drainage and that of amusement^ upon which 
this chapter professes specially to touch, I 
have only to reply, that they are very closely 
connected indeed, as the respected querist 
would speedUy and most unpleasantly discover 
for himself, if, on his way to any of the 
Aachenese amusements, he passed — as pass 
he must — one of the sewerage gratings to be 
«iet with in every street. So powerful, so 
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poisonous, is the effluvium proceeding from 
these openings, that Waldershot and myself 
are constantly on the look-out for them. As 
beacons or buoys, they serve to guide us from 
the fumes and smells which in the heated 
atmosphere are constantly ascending. It is 
needless to remark that we give these smell 
beacons the widest possible berth ; and so 
perfect are we in street navigation, so accurate 
is our knowledge of the position of these fever 
traps, that we steer clear of them even at 
night-time. 

The amusements of Aachen are far from 
^ume^ous even during the full tide of the 
season. The ancient capital of Charlemagne 
is, in truth, among the dullest of continental 
towns, and after you have been there a week, 
the chances are that you bewail the unhappy 
fate which has consigned you to such a place 

o 2 
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of oblivion ; that, assuming yon are a religions 
character, which I sincerely trust yon are, 
your unhappy doctor finds no place in your 
morning or evening devotions; and that you 
devote all the energies of your naturally 
powerful but, at present (under the influence 
of sulphur-water), enfeebled mind, to get away 
and fly to other and more attractive scenes at 
your earliest opportunity. The probabilities 
are, that unless ill-health had sent you here, 
you never would have been a temporary 
sojourner in the city of sulphur; and if the 
waters cure you, or do you any appreciable 
good, you will leave Aachen with kindly 
feelings and a grateful heart, but with a 
settled mental resolve never, during the re- 
mainder of your existence, or imder any 
circumstances, to return thither again. I may 
be thought a trifle ungratefal, but as the 
water did me no manner of good, but, on the 
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contrary, an amount of miscliief which it 
took me some months to repair, I feel I owe 
the fountain of Eliza a debt which I take the 
present opportunity of paying back to her. 
Cruelly, however, as she served me, Eliza does 
wonders for some people; and, after all, but 
for the hotel system, so different to our own, 
I question whether Aix-la-Chapelle would 
not be a very endurable place for a week's 
sojourn. One misses the general sitting-room, 
that pleasant apartment so peculiar a feature 
of modem English hotel life, where, if you 
are anything less than a confirmed misan- 
thrope, and are only lucky enough to meet 
with ordinarily sociable people, the chances 
are that you form pleasant though temporary 
friendships, which render the memory of your 
last summer holiday doubly pleasant to you. 
But at Aix-la-Chapelle, the opportunities for 
making pleasant acquaintances are very remote; 
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your only chance, indeed, of knowing your 
neighbours at all is at the icihle d^Mie, where 
you may possibly find yourself next door to a 
Dutchman who makes frantic and praiseworthy 
efforts to render himself intelligible, or in 
proximity to an icebound Englishman or 
prosaic Englishwoman of anything but uncer- 
tain age, who receive all your attempts at 
civility with a frigidity which is absolutely 
^palling. Unhappy man as you are — to 
^ake the acquaintance of that golden-haired 
blonde, or (as the case may be) to win a smile 
of recognition from the fascinating brunette 
yonder, you would willingly, if need be, remain 
three months longer at Aachen, but Jones — 
whom in your secret heart you despise — Jones, 
more fortunate than you, has his seat between 
these houris, and is, for an hour at least, as 
you pleasantly perceive, in the full enjoyment 
of perfect felicity. How you hate your neigh- 
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hours ! how you detest the company generally, 
and Jones in particular! In the anguish of 
your heart, you hazard some absurd remark 
touching the unsatisfactory character of the 
tdble-d^hSte to one of your icebound neighbours. 
He or she, however, having dined to his or 
her heart's content, has realized his or her 
idea of human felicity, and accordingly regards 
you either as a person of imsound mind, or, at 
least, as imbued with dangerous revolutionary 
— not to say communistic — principles. 

But to return to the particular subject- 
matter of this chapter — our amusements. 
When Aachen was one of the centres of 
attraction to the votaries of pleasure, the old 
Kursaal, with its gardens— indeed, the town 
itself — ^presented a very diflferent appearance 
to what they do at the present time. Aachen, 
indeed, has fallen upon evil days; everything 
which appertains to it — its shops, its hotels. 
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its theatre — tell you that only a few years 
ago it was one of the resorts of gaiety and 
fashion. Even now, the principal shops are 
little inferior to those of London, and one 
in particular — a china warehouse — is unap- 
proached by any establishment in the West 
except it be in the matter of prices. Among 
the hotels, too — Nuellens, the H6tel de 
PEurope, the Grand Monarque — ^are palatial 
structures. But times haye changed, and of 
the'Kursaal nothing now remains which tells 
you of its former grandeur, except its mag-, 
nificent suite of rooms, at least equal to 
anything you will see in the gayest and best 
patronized of the fashionable spas. What- 
ever they may have been in days of yore, 
the gardens are now a mere wreck. Like 
those of the Elisenbrunnen, they would seem to 
be termed gardens by way of courtesy only. 
They remind you, for all the world, of penny 
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tea-gardens in the ontskirts of an English 
provincial town; there are the same tables, 
the same benches, the same cheaply impro- 
vised arbours, except that in the matter of 
arbours the penny gardens would probably 
have the advantage. It is, however, in this 
unpretending tea-garden style of life that 
the superficial observer, who, like myself, has 
no better opportunity of study, notes the 
simple tastes and habits of the Prussian 
people. So cheap an Arcadian mode of 
amusement would be impossible amongst edu- 
cated English men and women. They take 
to it kindly enough here, it is true, chiefly 
because they can't help themselves, and 
some of the ladies have become so far Ger- 
manised as to bring their work and ply the 
needle as they listen to the band; but apart 
from the fact that there is something in our 
national constitutions which prevents our 
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thoroughly appreciating the merits of hot 
coffee and cold water — the staple refresh- 
ments in this primitive retreat — such a mode 
of amusement would be impossible amongst 
ourselves, owing to the dreaded intrusion of the 
class of persons, with whom the orators of the 
rag-and-bottle school — learned as Odger, mo- 
dest as Bradlaugh — are so justly and deservedly 
popular. Members of the class referred to are 
anything but encouraged in Germany ; between 
them and the fierce men in green coats and 
spiked helmets a difference of opinion exists, 
which, happily for quietly-disposed people, 
prevents the intrusion of persons whose pecu- 
liar mission it seems to be to make everyone 
miserable but themselves. 

The band plays here (occasionally at the 
Lousberg) daily during the season, from May 
till the end of October, for an hour and a 
half, performing during that lengthy period 
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its prescribed and invariable routine of six 
pieces and no more. The company comprises 
Prussian officers and their families, trades- 
men's wives and children, and of course the 
ubiquitous and inevitable water-drinkers. 
The Prussian civilians — if, indeed, there be 
any gentlemen answering to the description 
amongst so purely military a community — 
get themselves up for these entertainments 
regardless of expense; our friend the Baron, 
in particular, daily appearing in a freph pair 
of the lightest of kids, and in garments 
which, as a rule, are better constructed than 
clothes usually are in Prussia. Marchand 
iailleursy as they style themselves, in spite of 
the national differences with France, abound 
everywhere in Aachen ; but notwithstanding 
this advantage, the tailor does no more for 
the Prussian civilian than he does for the 
Prussian soldier, and the consequent appear- 
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ance of the native visitors is anything but 
brilliant. The ladies, even the officers' wives, 
bring their work with them, and criticise 
their neighbours in the quiet unobtrusive 
way peculiar to foreigners. There is a total 
absence here of the petty rivalries, the small 
jealousies, which enter into the constitution 
of English provincial society. Here Mrs. 
Sugar-Broker does not stare at Mrs. Sugar- 
Baker or Mrs. Brewer in the depreciatory 
manner so pleasantly characteristic of the 
wives and daughters of provincial town coun- 
cillors, and such-like local magnates. With 
reference to the refreshments, I am con- 
strained to admit that, after the most dili- 
gent enquiry and patient research, I have 
failed to discover a solution to the mystery 
involved in the combination of those para- 
doxical liquids — hot coffee and cold water; 
for whilst I can of course readily appreciate 
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the first, I am utterly confounded by the 
cold water. What does it mean? What is 
it for? As it seems to be drtink in alter- 
nate sips with the coffee, my first wild theory 
that the tumbler was used as a finger-glass 
of course falls at once to the ground. To 
say the least of it, it is bewildering; I am 
inclined to think, absurd. 

In making hay whilst the sun shines — in 
other words, improving their season to the 
utmost — commend me to the Aachenese 
generally. They have reduced the system of 
making money out of their visitors, of spoiling 
the invalided and confiding Egyptian who tem- 
porarily sojourns among them, to a perfect 
science. Tou may make up your mind, 
unhappiest of water-drinkers, that you wUl 
be tolerably reduced in person and purse by 
the time you come back to sit under your 
English vine, and smoke the fi:agrant weed 
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nnder your English fig-tree. You will be 
made to pay by your condescending hotel 
proprietor at least double the value of the 
anything but * good Ehine wine ' with which 
he supplies you; and as for the sherry, for 
which he charges you six shillings a pint, 
your own wine merchant will supply you with 
a better at two shillings the imperial quart, 
and make a handsome profit out of you. 
Tour very tahle-d^hSte is a snare to you. 
You are charged, it is true, five francs for 
your dinner at Mireri's, but by the time you 
have recruited your exhausted frame, you will 
find that, instead of four shillings, your dinne? 
has really cost you ten, They swindle jon 
even in small matters, and a considerate but 
very foolish hairdresser had the oonscienoe to 
ask me, the other day, two shillings for a small 
bottle of eau-de-Cologne, the commercial value 
of which, as I subsequently ascertained from 
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a wiser and £ar more reputable tradesman, 
was sevenpence halfpenny. But when it 
comes to paying money away for the amuse- 
ment of their visitors, the Aachenese at once 
become the most niggardly of entertainers. 
The other night, being the anniversary of 
Sedan, the concert hall was really effectively 
decorated with arms and armour, ancient and 
modern, the trophies being tastefully draped 
with the sombre Prussian ensigns, whose 
contrasted colour, black and white, seemed 
to mourn the brave dead, victims of French 
ambition and German hatred, who lie so 
thickly together in their shallow graves. 
There was an illumination, too — a few paltry 
gas stars and crowns, a quicksilver bowl of 
glass here and there, a few coloured lamps, with 
the superadded extravagance of five maroons, 
and five shillings' worth of squibs and crackers. 
Thanks to these unusual and expensive pre- 
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parations, we found ourselves about eight 
o'clock in a cheap fairy land, filled with most 
unattractive elves, whose passion for hot coffee, 
cold water, and cheap Ehenish wine, offered a 
striking contrast to the liking their tiny 
prototypes are supposed to entertain for dew 
and other fairy refreshments. Suddenly there 
crashed forth a peal of thunder, succeeded by 
a tremendous storm of rain, which threatened 
to speedily drench the modest collection of 
fireworks. They hastily ignited the five 
maroons and the five shillings' worth of squibs 
and crackers, and, amidst the sputter and 
noise which ensued, the guests, tables, coffee, 
cold water, and Ehenish wine made a hurried 
and ungraceful * skedaddle ' into the concert- 
room. Here some old gentleman elevated 
himself at great personal risk to himself upon 
one of the ricketty tables, and made a short 
but seemingly stirring speech in reference to 
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Fatherland; the people gave utterance to the 
hoarse roar which does duty in Prussia for 
our national hurrah, and all was over, except 
that a *ball' followed, which, but for the 
magnificent hall and its effective decorations, 
was suggestive only to my mind of a second- 
rate London dancing-room in days gone by. 

With the Kurhaus and its concerts, and 
the morning peregrination to the waters of the 
Elisenbrunnen, I have, I think, literally ex- 
hausted the whole of the public day enter- 
tainments of Aachen. Do not, however, imagine 
that when these attractions are gone we have 
nothing left us except to subside into ennui 
or hopeless mental imbecility. Nothing of 
the kind, I assure you. Happily for us, we 
have some private amusements — our billiards, 
our skittles, last, though not least, our diurnal 
visit to Stumm — the immortal Baron von 
Stumm. Of each and aU these entertainments 
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or centres of attraction, I now propose to 
render you some account. 

First, then, as regards billiards. Tables 
abound; there are two at the Chib, two at 
the restaurant adjoining the Elisenbrunnen, 
one at the Theatre restaurant, another at the 
Baron's, and probably any number of others 
throughout the town. We will not waste 
time by inquiring which is the best table ; it 
would, indeed, be useless to attempt to dis- 
criminate between them in this respect — they 
are all so utterly bad, so shabby, so dilapi- 
dated, so generally worthless, so unlike what 
billiard-tables ought to be, that the question 
which is the worst resolves itself into a very 
difficult matter of comparison. If we have 
any preference for one more than another, 
perhaps our affections would incline us 
towards the table at the Theatre ; those in 
best condition, and that is not saying much 
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for them, are perhaps to be found at the Club, 
a really handsome building, adjoining Mireri's, 
but difficult of access, as you stand the risk 
of converting yourself into a plaster cast in 
consequence of the present reconstruction of 
the entrance. To become a member of the 
Club is a matter of extreme difficulty, as the 
reader will admit when I tell him that you 
introduce and elect yourself, write your name 
on the visitor's book, and become forthwith 
and at once a free and accepted member, and, 
as such, entitled to the full and unrestrained 
enjoyment of the Club privileges, including, 
besides billiards, the noble game of skittles — 
when you get the chance, which is rare, 
owing to the fervour with which the English 
members monopolise that game. I only know 
one of the Club rules, a waif of knowledge 
which I picked up by chance. Waldershot and 
Jynkyns, playing here the other evening, 
' H 2 
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waxed warm with their exertions, and pro- 
ceeded, after the manner of Englishmen, to 
divest themselves of their coats. The effect 
was magical; a dead and solemn silence 
succeeded to the din and clatter which 
characterises all assemblies of Germans, and 
the members, who seemed to imagine that 
Waldershot and Jynkyns were about to fight, 
and that I (the scorer) was going to officiate 
as umpire, rose upon us as one man; a 
servant came forward &n, parlementaire, in- 
formed the astonished billiard-players they 
were infringing the rules of the club, and 
requested them to resume their apparel. My 
abashed friends did as they were bid, and 
returned to their couches that night wiser if 
not better men. 

The game (of course cannon) is twenty- 
five up; mop sticks do duty for cues; the 
balls are of the size of small cannon shot; 
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and if you manage to send one over the 
table — which you are sure to do in your fran- 
tic endeavours to overcome the inertness of 
the cushions — you will scatter the alarmed 
spectators to the right and left just as effec- 
tually as if you had pitched a loaded shell 
amongst them. There is a curious substitute 
in some of the tables for pockets; at each 
comer you will find a plug, lifting which you 
discover a hole, similar to those with which 
a bagatelle board is pitted. Ifc is perhaps 
needless to add that with so clumsy a con- 
trivance, so heartrending a substitute for a 
pocket, a winning or losing hazard is a matter 
of absolute impossibility. 

Four of us were playing the other night 
in a room where the table was placed so near 
the wall that at times we experienced great 
difficulty in making a stroke. One of the 
balls had inconveniently placed itself in the 
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left top comer, and, to reach it at all, the 
iinfortunate player was obliged to raise his 
mop-stick almost perpendicularly, the result 
of course being that he missed his stroke 
altogether, and the point of the cue slipping 
between the framework and the strip of 
india-rubber which does duty for a cushion, 
slightly started the latter. The damage 
was very slight, scarcely noticeable, but 
the blow made a noise, and forthwith 
there emerged from an inner room behind 
the bar the most ponderous and inebriated 
Prussian it has ever been my fortune to 
encounter. This portly and debauched per- 
sonage reeled up to the table, examined the 
mischief with tipsy gravity, and thumping 
his huge hand on the table, exclaimed with 
an angry roar, *Tou have ruined to me my 
table, and for him you shall pay me nine 
thalers ' (li. 7a.), more than the wretched wine- 
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stained and battered article was worth. So 
preposterous a demand was of course hailed 
by us with shouts of laughter, which so effec- 
tually scared the inebriated Prussian that he 
retreated with a shame-faced and guilty look 
into his parlour. Here he evidently thought 
better of it, for at a later period of the even- 
ing he again emerged from his retirement, 
and accepted with much thankfulness a thaler 
in lieu of the nine he had previously de- 
manded with such exemplary modesty. 

Of the noble game of skittles I would only 
remark that, suggestive as it may be to you 
of obscure alehouses frequented by the lowest 
class of sharpers, if you are ever unfortunate 
enough to become a temporary sojourner at 
Aix, you will be glad occasionally to relieve 
your irrepressible etmui by adjourning to the 
alley appertaining to the Club. Passing, then, 
this aristocratic and intellectual amusement 
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without farther comment, I will proceed to 
introduce you to a more important and in- 
teresting place of entertainment — the estab- 
lishment of the redoubtable Baron von Stumm. 
Stumm, by the way, is not a baron at all, 
nor does he reside in anything like a baronial 
hall. He simply keeps a modest restaurant 
at no great distance from the Kurhaus, where 
he dispenses to his numerous customers the 
best of Bavarian beer. It is very che^p and 
very good, facts which eyen our maitre d^hotel 
is constrained to admit, although he will not 
of course go the length I do, and say that 
it is in every way superior to the high-priced 
and indifferent wine with which he himself 
supplies us. How Stumm's was discovered 
is not within the knowledge of the compiler 
of this chronicle ; it is believed, however, that 
some enquiring but reprehensible sojourner 
at the Cheval noir dogged the footsteps of 
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our respected maitrey and pounced upon him, 
to his alarm and confusion, whilst in the act 
of discussing his first tumbler. However this 
may be, the Baron's establishment is a recog- 
nised and most important institution amongst 
English water-drinkers of the male sex, and 
this is accounted for by the fact that beer 
goes badly with sulphur- water, and is accord- 
ingly proscribed by the medical profession — 
a fact to which their patients close their 
eyes with singular pertinacity. You should 
see Stumm's (if you can) of an evening, a 
matter of extreme difficulty, the place being 
filled with tobacco smoke and noisy Germans, 
and consequently you are obliged to trust 
solely to your nose and ears, your eyes being as 
wholly useless to you as they would be in a 
London fog. There is a Baroness von Stumm, 
too, a pleasant, unpretending, good-tempered 
member of the female aristocracy, who offers a 
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singular contrast to most of her sex in Aachen, 
being indeed the only good-looking woman 
I ever saw there. There may be any number 
of Fausts, but as for a Marguerite — why, the 
idea is simply preposterous. To return to 
Stumm, playfully surnamed *the Baron' by 
his English customers. All manner of puns, 
for the most part of the vilest character, are 
perpetrated in connection with this honoured 
name. You can fancy the pitiable state of 
imbecility at which it is possible to arrive, 
when persons of such naturally strong sense 
as Waldershot can ask you, in playful allu- 
sion to your diurnal beer, whether you feel 
stummy^ or whether you are ready to take it 
by Stumm, 

There is a place here called the Saison- 
theater in Bernartschen Lokale, which we have 
christened the Alharabra, for no reason, so far 
as I know, except perhaps the fact that it is so 
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wholly Tuilike the place after which it derives 
the name we have given it. It is a sort of 
cheap theatre, with tea-gardens and restaurant 
combined. The admission to the Saison- 
theater is ten silbergroschen (a shilling), 
unless you like to pay fifteen for a reserved 
seat; but when you consider that for this 
honour and glory you stand the risk of being 
rendered deaf for life from your proximity to 
the ear-splitting orchestra, you will not be 
ambitious to pay for so much distinction. The 
chief feature of attraction at the Alhambra is 
the band of the 28th Infantry Regiment, which 
plays before and between the acts, their per- 
formances constituting the best part of the 
entertainment. The plays seem to be in- 
variably one-act farces ; the jokes, like German 
jokes generally, are of too ponderous a cha- 
racter to be fairly appreciated by English 
spectators ; the actors are indifferent, and the 
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actresses distinguislied for nothing, except 
perhaps the size and volume of their under- 
standings, which, like the gentleman's leg in 
Leech's picture, are admirably adapted for 
Wellington boots, being the same size all the 
way down. There was, by the way, a good 
actor one night from the theatre in Crefeld — 
wherever that mav be — one Herr Enhl, whose . 
acting and make-up as * Dr. Hippe,' a sleepy 
German physician, were perfectly admirable, 
and one night, for the special delectation of 
ourselves, we were favoured with a German 
stage-portrait of an English nobleman, one 
Milord Mikelby (the reader will be struck with 
the striking though sarcastic resemblance to 
an English aristocratic name), accompanied by 
his man-servant Box. Milord was dressed in 
a dust coat with a cape to it, and sported 
Dundreary whiskers and moustachios of a light 
flaxen colour. He spoke German as a rule. 
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unless lie wished to express an affirmative, 
which he did frequently in English — ^Yaas/ 
Like the English aristocracy generally, he was 
on terms of familiar intimacy with his man- 
servant Box, an individual who, by the way, 
looked as if he had at some former period of 
his life adopted the Church as a means of 
livelihood, and found it did not pay. The 
ecclesiastical-looking servant's knowledge of 
German was better even than that of his 
master, judging at least by the fact that he 
never spoke a word of his native tongue from 
the commencement to the close of the per- 
formance. K the master got into the slightest 
difficulty or dilemma, he promptly appealed to 
Box, or, as he termed him, ^ Boax,' on whose 
superior judgment and knowledge of the world 
he seemed implicitly to rely. Occasionally we 
have a sort of extra night at the Saison- 
theater, on which occasion we adjourn to the 
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tea-gardens, where the band gives ns a pro- 
gramme of double the ordinary average, and 
where we listen to their music without the 
least danger to our auditory apparatus. 

We went to the theatre proper the other 
night ; the house, large and plain within, is a 
very handsome building externally, and com- 
prises ball and other rooms, in addition to 
those usually appertaining to a theatre. We 
had a baUet, or rather 'pas-de-deux^ in which 
Fraulein Lindstadt and Herr E — distinguished 
themselves, the latter favouring us with the 
usual saltatory gambadoes and leg contortions 
which pass current for dancing amongst male 
professors of the art. While one appreciates 
and admires the graceful movements of a 
pretty ballerina, the contortions and gambols 
of a male artist are more mirth-provoking than 
pleasing; they seem, indeed, to my un- 
educated taste, nearly as graceful as the move- 
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ments of a swan on a turnpike road.^ As I 
may possibly be considered a trifle severe on 
the amusements of Aachen, I am glad to make 
an exception in favour of the performances at 
the theatre, which, considering the moderate 
prices — a seat in the halcon (one of the best 
places in the house) costing only two shillings 
— were undoubtedly excellent. The opera — 
^ Eigoletto ' — in spite of Verdi's music, suffered 
I thought considerably from having been 
Germanised. The heroine, however, aroused 
the phlegmatic Prussians' enthusiasm, and 
some admirers launched at her a couple of 
bouquets of so preposterous a size and weight, 
that she must infallibly have succumbed had 
either of them struck her. Bouquets, indeed, 
would seem to be among the exceptional 
extravagances of Prussia; one of these huge 

* By way of forestalling my critics T will at once admit that 
the above is not original. 
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Aachenese flower-masses could hardly be pur- 
chased in Covent Garden under hi. 

The balls are usually held at the Kurhaus. 
There are no lady patronesses ; no «ecret 
council of ten, against whose fiat of exclusion 
there is no appeal; no special regulations in 
regard to toilette or dress — some of the 
ladies appearing in evening costume, others 
in their hats or bonnets, and the consequent 
effect is bizarre and startling. There are 
balls and balls of course at Aachen as else- 
where, but I am writing only of those patro- 
nised by the better class of townspeople and 
the inevitables.* We happened to be at the 
last ball of the season, which indeed was 
then nearly over, and for this reason the fair 
sex were at a premium, the gentlemen being, 
as compared with the ladies, in the propor- 

* Meaning thereby the people who cannot help being al 
Aachen — that is to say, the water-drinkers. 
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tion of five to one. There were plenty of 
uniforms present — Prussian, Saxon, and even 
Dutch — the wearers being, for the most part, 
amongst the most disconsolate of wall-flowers. 
Our friend the pea-green hussar once more 
came to the front, and, fully aware of the 
danger of relinquishing his partner amongst 
his hungry, unattached and watchful com- 
rades, was provident enough to retain her 
the whole evening. At length, watching 
a favourable opportunity, our verdant friend 
temporarily withdrew himself from the gay 
and festive scene, and some of the hun- 
gry partner-seekers were just about to ad- 
vance, when he reappeared to our astonished 
vision, bearing with him one of the five-pound 
bouquets, which he. presented to his bewil- 
dered partner, who was, by the way, a com- 
patriot of my own, and, if I mistake not, 
one of the inevitables. Such an act of reck- 
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less extravagance produced quite a sensation 
amongst the prudent Prussians, and a Ger- 
man friend whispered to me, with many 
knowing nods and winks, intended to convey 
no end of innuendoes, that this was the 
second occasion on which our verdant friend 
had presented a bouquet to this lady. The 
sum and substance of these innuendoes are 
simply as follow : — This time Pea-green Aas 
done it with a vengeance; he has escaped 
the fate of Absalom only to find more sure 
and certain annihilation; he has avoided 
Scylla simply to fall into Charybdis; he is 
(I write it at the peril of being pronounced 
the most imgallant of authors) only out of 
the frying-pan into the fire. *In short* (to 
quote Micawber), a ceremony of so expensive, 
grave, and public a character as this public 
presentation of a bouquet is equivalent to a 
declaration of love. Mem. and moral for in- 
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evitables — never, under any circumstances, 
present a bouquet in Aachen. 

• ••••• 

Hark! a crash — a rattle of side-drums — 
a burst of trumpets — the glorious notes of 
Gounod's march in ^ Faust.' I rush to the 
door, and look out into the quadrangle, where 
I find the band of the 28th Regiment assem- 
bled. I dash my pen into a remote comer, 
toss these sheets into a portmanteau, snatch 
up my hat, and rush madly forth, for do I 
not know that Mireri's people have heard 
them too, and will be here anon, appropriating 
in the coolest manner the seats set apart for 
us victimised denizens of the Cheval ^noir ? 
Cool that, of Mireri's people; true, they 
have not been fortunate enough to secure 
a Prussian General and a sentry-box at the 
hotel, and, until they do, it is quite clear the 
band of the 28th will not honour them with 

I 2 
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a visit; but that fact scarcely excuses the 
rapacity of Mireri's people, who have nearly 
as much right to appropriate our chairs as 
I have to annex the green-and-gold tunic 
which adorns the portly person of Mireri's 
porter. Yes, here they come. I am only 
jnst in time. Here comes Trephoyle, the won- 
derful and cunning dog Bobby, and all the 
rest of his following. Considering the pre- 
cocious talent of Bobby and the coolness of 
his master, I wonder the latter has not la- 
belled him with an ^engaged' ticket, and 
sent him en avani to occupy one of the seats 
which. we of the Cheval noir consider no one's 
property but our own. Here, too, come sun- 
dry portly and loud-talking townspeople, who 
lay violent hands upon every spare seat, and, 
by way of establishing a quasi right to it, 
give an extravagant order for hot coffee and 
cold water — that peculiar beverage so in- 
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digenous to Aachen. We find the band in 
uniform, not an every-dey occurrence, by the 
way, and you scarcely recognise the little 
Capelmeister in his regimentals, so different 
a person is he from the smoke-dried and un- 
questionably scrubby individual who usually 
directs the movements of the band. No 
more Spray for me to-day. I resign myself 
to the full enjoyment of my otium cum digni- 
tate, happy that I have for once succeeded 
in vindicating my rights and forestalling the 
rapacity of one at least of Mireri's people. 
I wonder, by the way, what wine they give 
these military gentlemen with a lavish gene- 
rosity totally at variance with aU my previous 
experiences of the Cheval noir, I am per- 
fectly aghast at our unwonted liberality; 
thirty quart bottles, as I live, of Hhe good 
Bhine wine ' disappear down the throats of 
these thirsty musicians with a celerity won- 
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derful to witness. Bearing in mind onr tra. 
ditional thriftiness, I can scarcely bring myself 
to believe that we make a perfect free gift 
of this wine to the little Capelmeister and 
his forty — thieres, I was going to call them. 
Could it be possible, indeed, for the Cheval 
noir to submit without a murmur to the 
pecuniary loss represented by these thirty 
empty bottles of Rhenish wine? A number 
of perplexing questions crop out of these 
interesting and undecided queries ; for in- 
stance, What is the price of the wine per 
bottle? the answer to which, by the way, 
win probably decide my next question. What 
is the sum total in English money? Are 
these bottles a free-will offering to the mili- 
tary genius of Prussia, represented by our 
Mend the little Capelmeister (a question, by the 
way, which I seem to have propounded some- 
where before), or do they charge them to 
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the mess ftind of the 28th Eegiment of In- 
fantry ? Has the 28th Eegiment of Infantry 
a mess ftind at aU? Perhaps the best way 
would be to refer these and a number of 
other abstruse questions to which they give 
rise, in the form of a case, for the opinion 
of our own great military genius, the Eight 
Honourable Edward Cardwell. I wonder what 
he would say to them. Ignorant though 1 
am, I decline to follow them further. 
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OUE NEIGHBOURS AND OUESELVES. 

FEEL, on reading the above heading, 
as if I had written this chapter 
under false pretences ; the reader, 
however, must not blame me if I tell him 
more about ourselves than I do of my neigh- 
bours. K I say but little about them, it is in 
truth because I know so little, and the few 
remarks I have to make shall be at least 
respectful. As a preliminary, I may state that 
they are a quiet, orderly set of people, solid 
and stolid after the make and manner of 
Prussians generally, and perhaps, on the 
whole, more than usually uninteresting. 

The German language has one peculiarity 
at least which seems to distinguish it from 
most other continental tongues; this pecu- 
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liaritj lies in its abundant and redundant 
consonants. It may in truth be termed a 
language of consonants ; they seem to get, as 
it were, in a bundle into the mouth, and so 
crush and crowd out the poor but necessary 
vowels, that the result, so far from being 
euphonious or harmonious, is decidedly splut- 
tering.^ Take, for instance, the signboard of 

my neighbour Engelbert E ; it confronts 

me every time I raise my eyes from this paper, 
and, being written, or rather painted, in 

' To ayoid the fate of M. About I take off my hat to Prince 
Bismark, and unhesitatingly admit that the aboye libellous and 
untrue statement was penned whilst under the malignant influ- 
ence of sulphur water. Since it was written, I have sojourned 
amongst the people of Cambria (a country of consonants) and 
extract the following 'screamers* from one of their News- 
papers : — ' Y mae gan bob tref fawr drwy'r deyrnas ei newydd- 
iaduron dyddiol, a newyddiaduron Ueol i gofnodi gyda chy- 
flawnder a manylrwydd bob digwyddiad fyddo yn ddyddyrol i 
ryw gylch bychan yn unig.* — I am sorry for the reader's hair ; a 
judicious course of curl papers combined with persistent brush- 
ing will get it down in time. 
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letters of gigantic proportions, its consonants 
are more than usually oppressive ; here it is — 

ENGELBERT E 

HOF-SCHXTH- T7ND StIBFELFA3RIXANT IhRBB MaJBSTATEM DBS 
EONIGS UND DBR KoNIGIN VON PrEUSSEN UNI) SeINER HoHEIT 
DBS FURSTBN YON HoHEMZOLLERN-HbCKINGEN. 

Now this of course simply tells us that little 
Englebert is boot and shoemaker to the kings 
and queens of Prussia, and certain other high 
mightinesses above mentioned. Notwith- 
standing his style and titles thus gigantically 
proclaimed, Engelbert is a little ordinary- 
looking man with a stubby moustache, a man 
with a decidedly numerous acquaintance, much 
given to rushing out at frequent periods of 
the day in his shirt sleeves, and exchanging 
greetings with his friends and neighbours. 
Engelbert puts me in mind of the little man 
in the weather apparatus ; I am always on the 
look-out for him, but, unlike the little weather 
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man, lie is constantly appearing. From his 

little back parlour he seems to keep a vigilant 

eye on the movements of all his friends, and, 

as soon as he sees one, out he comes. I hear 

a sound of spluttering consonants, and know 

that Engelbert has again button-holed a 

victim ; I hear the glass door bang, and know 

that, like the little weather man, Engelbert 

has gone in again. To me Engelbert is 

amusing; to his friends I fear he must be 

nothing less than an unmitigated bore. , Just 

fancy yourself enrolled amongst the number 

of his acquaintance, and knowing that you 

will be pounced upon every time you pass, his 

establishment ! Life under such circumstances 

must ultimately become a dismal burden. 

On the first floor above Herr Engelbert's 
establishment resides a gentleman who is to 
me a perfect mystery. Judging by his ex- 
ternal appearance, his income is not a large 
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one, and yet, judging by his habits, that is to 
say, reasoning from the fact that he has 
nothing whatever to do except to enjoy him- 
self after his own peculiar fashion, he must 
be a gentleman of means. Beyond the fact 
that he dresses and goes to bed in public — 
that is to say, without closing his shutters or 
drawing his window curtains (there are no 
blinds in Aix), and uses his window sill as a 
reading easel, or, as they now term it, a 
Uterary machine, there is nothing particular 
about him. Although our friend does not 
possess a single picture or engraving, he lives, 
so to speak, in a perfect panorama of land-' 
scape ; his walls form one vast and continuous 
picture gallery. From my window opposite I 
look in at his open casement and find my 
eccentric friend in all the majesty of his 
bedgown. Beyond him, on each side of him, 
and all round him, are pictorial walls repre- 
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senting apparently the course of the Bhine 
from Bonn to Boppart; on either hand are 
castles, rocks, and vine-clothed summits, all 
depicted in the brightest of blues, greens, and 
yellows; whilst, with a regard to truthfdl 
representation which reflects infinite credit 
to the imaginative powers of the artist, on 
every available spot are to be seen groups 
of Arcadian peasantry, decked out in the 
gayest of ribbons, and dancing their happy 
lives away to the music of some rustic pro- 
fessors of the pipe and tabor. 

The pictured Ehine makes me miserable. 
I long to be on the banks of the romantic and 
beautiful river, away from the gloomy pave- 
ment of heated Aix-la-Chapelle. I feel almost 
as miserable as the poor brindled dog out 
yonder who brings us our daily milk. Poor 
beast! The life led by Mr. William Sikes's 
dog was a paradise compared with the ex- 
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perience of a German or Belgian cur. The 
poor brindled brute there has probably tra- 
velled many weary miles before he toils 
painfully up to our door with his heavily 
laden cart. As he will be here some time, his 
master in a fit of generosity slips off the great 
muzzle which binds his panting jaws, and the 
poor animal throws himself with a great sigh 
into the gutter, and lies there weary but 
savagely watchful until the wants of our 
foreign community have been ascertained and 
satisfied. Hydrophobia is said to be common 
amongst these animals, and no wonder. They 
are quite as savage, mind, as they look ; and if 
you chance to meet a milk-cart in the course 
of its morning rounds, let me advise you to 
curb the sympathetic tendencies of your na- 
ture, and preserve the symmetry and safety of 
your calves by giving it the widest possible 
berth. 
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A sound of rushing waters reminds me of 
the fact that this is Saturday. Saturday, by 
the way, is washing-up day at Aix, as you 
will speedily discover if you happen to find 
yourself abroad in one of the narrower 
thoroughfares of the city that day. About 
noon, the doors on either side open, and there 
issue forth a number of those stalwart but 
decidedly plain serving wenches peculiar to 
Germany. Armed as they are. with mops and 
pails of water, you are for the moment re- 
minded of an English pantomime, and you 
involuntarily look about you for the clown 
and pantaloon, for the inevitable soaping 
of the pavement which follows, and for 
' the dire tide of disasters which sets in 
upon the appearance of those mischievous and 
highly reprehensible personages. But these 
ladies mean business in earnest; they have 
stalwart arms and stalwart understandings, 
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and, unless you mean to get wet through and 
have your limp figure broomed oflf the pave- 
ment, you had better be oflf whilst there's 
time. Whish go the water-pails on either side, 
followed by the crash of scrubbing brooms, 
and in a trice the street is swept from end 
to end as clean as a new pin — a practical 
lesson for our London and provincial Boards 
of Health, who saddle us with ridiculously 
heavy charges for street cleaning and other 
facetious but equally preposterous fictions. 

As I have said, I think, somewhere before, 
our life at the Cheval noir is decidedly quiet, 
not to say monotonous. We dine regularly 
at half-past one, except when by way of a 
change we appear at Mireri's at five. The 
English, such as there are here, for the season 
is now far advanced, do not affect the early 
dinner to any great extent, and certainly I 
cannot say much for it, Mireri charges us 

K 2 
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an extra franc for "his entertainment, and I 
must admit gives us a better table than we 
get here at mid-daj. Those who wish to dine 
inexpensively may, I am told, do so for about 
two shillings at the Kurhaus restaurant. At 
the early table-d^hdte we meet plenty of Ger- 
mans, plenty of the male sex, very few ladies. 
The dinner is evidently intended to suit a 
German appetite ; some of the things we 
meet with T should recommend you to avoid. 
The fish especially, coming I suppose all the 
way from Ostend, is decidedly high, and there 
is one kind of fish (not oysters) which sets me 
shuddering as they bring it to you uncooked. 
Then, again, there is another abomination 
peculiar to Germany, — ^raw ham, suggestive 
of trichinosis and all uncleanness. Some- 
times we are favoured, by way of treat, with 
a remarkably bitter bird ; invariably of course 
with the meat which has done duty in the 
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manufacture of the soup ; and we usually wind * 
up with a honvs bouchey in the shape of ices 
and Gruy^re — fancy the incongruous mixture ! 
We have one very regular attendant here, a 
young doctor, whose practice must be unus- 
ually remunerative, for he dines at the Cheval 
noir by way of lunch, and finishes off with a 
still heavier dinner at Mireri's at five o'clock. 
Nine francs a day, and six more at least for 
wine, make fifteen f5rancs — a somewhat expen- 
sive diurnal dinner for a professional bachelor. 
We are amused at the methodical manner 
in which the Germans set about the important 
business of feeding. Until the table-d^hSte 
approaches its termination they are, for the 
most part, too busy to waste any time in un- 
necessary conversation, but with the advent 
of ices the jokes begin to circulate. Like 
Doctor Johnson, the German * likes to dine ; ' 
when he has dined, his heavy wooden features 
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relax, and as he warms to the fun he becomes 
excitable, and roars aloud. Waldershot and 
I often watch with intense interest the com- 
mencement, circulation, and termination of 
a Prussian joke. I am reminded of the de- 
scription given in ^Eothen' of the mode in 
which the camels decide amongst themselves 
the responsibility of conducting a march. 
There is at first a good deal of shyness — a 
great deal of * After you, Sir,' sort of etiquette, • 
until one of the animals takes upon himself 
the responsibility of leading the train, and 
thereupon his companions immediately follow 
him. In like manner, these Prussians will 
tacitly wait for the recognised wag to start 
the joke, and when it has begun, until you 
get fairly used to it, you almost fear that it 
will fall lifeless to the ground. There is a 
dead silence for a few moments, and then to 
your intense relief a grin begins to manifest 
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itself somewhere, this spreads from face to 
face, lengthening gradually in its progress 
mitil it becomes a smile. The joke is now 
fairly afloat; by and by, this smile acquires 
sound and becomes a laugh, and then the 
whole party with one consent will go into 
convulsions, and absolutely explode with 
mirth. If you are a quiet man like myself, 
you will probably be unnerved for the re- 
mainder of the day, until habit has better 
accustomed you to sudden and startling noises. 
The Cheval noir may be described to be 
a house of courtyards. You enter the great 
gates, and find yourself at once in a large 
square quadrangle or courtyard. You pass 
on under an archway, and find yourself in a 
second and somewhat smaller quadrangle; 
this to the right and left opens again into 
other courtyards, and the reader may imagine 
if he pleases that these again , and so on, 
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aecording as his fancy serves liim. All I can 
say is, that where the courtyards end, memory 
utterly fails to assist me. In the smaller 
courtyard to the right is a fountain, whither 
I retire when I find inevitable eftivmi beginning 
to set in. In the stream of this fountain is 
a little man, constructed I imagine of pith, 
who gambols therein by the hour. It seems 
to be the object of this pithy personage to 
reach the basin below in spite of the jet 
which bears him upwards. Unhappy little 
man I there is literally no rest for him; at 
times he almost reaches his haven, when once 
more the stream catches him in its upward 
progress, and whirls and bobs him in the air 
again. The little man of pith reminds one 
of the destiny of many of ourselves. After 
tossing in the stream of life for many 
weary years, we nearly succeed in steering 
ourselves into some quiet haven or resting 
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place, when the comer of some unlucky eddy 
catches ns, and whirls us back upon our 
troubles a^in. 

To the left of the archway just described 
is an apartment which is dignified by the 
name of Beading Boom. So far as I know, 
no one reads there, for although there are 
plenty of volumes, English, French, and Ger- 
man, they are all odd ones, the contribution 
for the most part of former guests of the 
Chevcd novr. For instance, there is the third 
volume of Miss Broughton's * Not Wisely but 
too Well;' and as there is no first or second, 
you are driven almost beside yourself with 
unappeased curiosity, for you learn the death 
of Dare Stamer and the fact of his being 
buried in the family vault by the moaning 
sea, without in the least understanding who 
he was, or why the lady with the green eyes 
was so wonderfully fond of him. From ex- 
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perience gained in our reading room I have 
come to the conclusion that it is, on the whole, 
scarcely satisfactory to read an English novel 
as it were Chinese fashion, —that is to say, 
backwards; it is not unlike, I should fancy, 
riding a horse with your lace towards the 
animal's tail. 

The present proprietor of our hotel is a lady, 
who evidently thrives under the pleasant and 
lucrative process of spoiling the English and 
other Egyptians who patronise her establish- 
ment. She is a widow; her late husband, 
poor fellow, for some years prior to his death, 
was insane, and given to wandering over the 
tiles like a cat, having to be fetched down with 
much care and circumspection, as the time he 
chose for an erratic excursion of this kind was 
usually the witching hour of night, *when 
churchyards yawn,' &c. I think we should all 
do the same if we remained here long enough, 
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for tliere is something in the very atmosphere 
of the Black Horse which brings out in each 
of us whatever latent cat-like proclivities we 
possess. We sit and blink in the sunlight all 
day, until tlie bath, the dinner, or the attrac- 
tions of the Kurhaus draw us temporarily 
away* We unhappy water-drinkers, indeed, 
sit and blink and pretend to smoke, or read 
books, wishing the while that we were in 
Egypt— on the summit of Chimborazo — in the 
valley of the Rhone —on the Danube river — at 
Baden Baden— in tlie baths of Ffiiffers — any- 
where, indeed, but at Aachen, It is all very 
well to laugh, but come here for a month and 
see how you like it. 

Having told you something about our court- 
yards, it seems proi>er, in accordance with the 
programme or heading of my chapter, next 
to give you some account of tlie people who 
frequent them — tliat is to say, ourselves* I 
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need not, I suppose, tell you tliat tlie little 
dark man now crossing the quad with a 
cigarette in his mouth is a Hebrew. He and 
his belongings, which comprise a fat, unwhole- 
some looking mamma (whose appearance would 
lead you to infer that at no distant period of 
her life she had kept an old clothes shop in 
Holywell Street), and a very pretty lady-like 
sister, are the peculiar horror of the poor gen- 
tleman who sits airing himself listlessly in the 
sun yonder. Poor fellow! With his poor 
paralysed hands, lie is not a fit subject for 
satire, and certainly does not deserve any, 
for in spite of his affliction he is one of the 
most cheerftd of invalids. He has, however, 
his dislikes, and his gorge rises at the appear- 
ance of two people, one of whom he has 
christened * Cofiee-pot ' — of whom more anon ; 
and the other is this young Hebrew gentleman. 
Well ! he is not altogether a nice person ; he 
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has a habit of leering at your wife or sister, 
or, may be, the object of your affection, in a 
manner hideous to behold. Luckily, he cannot 
speak English, or he would bore you more 
than he does; as it is, he forces his French 
upon you in season and out of season, and if 
he happens to know you, and your back is 
turned towards him, he will not improbably 
announce his advent by smoothing your back 
hair as if he was stroking a cat. The first 
time that Messrs. Veriphast and Jynkyns — 
both very particular men — were subjected to 
this smoothing process, they looked as if they 
did not altogether like it. To tell you the 
truth, I folly expected to see this familiar 
Jewish gentleman shot away, like a heap of 
rubbish, into a remote comer; for, to say no- 
thing of Jynkyns, Veriphast is very free with 
his fist, and I have myself seen an amazed 
and burly Prussian knocked into a cocked hat 
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because lie seemed to consider that, as the 
pavement was too narrow for two, it was 
necessary to shunt Mr. Veriphast into the 
gutter. Our Hebrew guest is certainly not 
handsome^ but he is a miracle of beauty com- 
pared with his brother who occasionally comes 
over from Spa, and must, I think, be in some 
way or other connected with the speculative 
gentlemen who take so large an interest in 
the welfare of that happy Belgian watering 
place. Caliban as he looks, however, the 
Hebrew's brother is in every way superior in 
manner and accomplishments to himself; he 
is, too, a thorough musician, and plays the 
piano superbly. Who these Hebrew person- 
ages may be, I do not know ; but the old lady 
with the Drury Lane and Holywell Street 
appearance has her maid, her separate apart- 
ments, and her coach-and-four. She declines 
to patronise either our own or Mireri's tahle- 
<Phdte, and when she nods to us, as she some- 
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times condescends to do, Waldershot and I are 
dimly but uncomfortably conscious that we are 
being patronised in spite of ourselves. It is, 
perhaps, fortunate for our paralysed friend that 
the young Israelite does not comprehend a 
word of English, for whenever he sees him 
he indulges in the well-known but vulgar 
refrain — 

Get a piece of pork 

And put it on a fork, 
And give it to a Jew-boy — JeWv 

This is sung in a subdued and solemn tone, 
and the young gentleman appears to consider 
it a sort of morning hymn, for he passes our 
friend with a grave and serious countenance, 
as if anxious to pay respect to the mistaken 
religious zeal of a benighted British Christian. 

The lady who nods to us from the window 
is a widow; she has been handsome, and is 
still good-looking, although she has arrived 
at an age which English ladies will seldom own 
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to. Poor thing ! I pity her, for she is com- 
panion to the elderly lady who now advances 
to the window and salutes your informant with 
a nod and smile of extreme condescension. 
This ancient party is a horror of mine. She 
is, or fancies herself, an invalid. In an evil 
honr, I cultivated her acquaintance, and forth- 
with, to my extreme terror, was initiated into 
all the mysteries of her complaints, which shall 
of course remain, in mercy to herself and my 
reader, secret. The widow would, I know, like 
to join us in the courtyard occasionally, and 
sometimes she manages to steal away, but no . 
sooner is her absence discovered than you hear 
the stem voice of the elderly female calliug her 
back to minister to her wants and ailments. 
If the ofiBce was vacant, and the sex was 
admitted to the privileges of so responsible 
a post, this elderly female would make an 
excellent and persevering Grand Inquisitor. 
If she graciously extends to you the benefits 
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of her friendship and patronage, she will use 
every possible means to discover whom and 
what yon are, where you come from, and what 
may be the nature of your particular ailments, 
if any. The zeal she displays in the eluci- 
dation of knowledge on these points is indefa- 
tigable and untiring ; she will spare no pains, 
no time, no torture, so far as you are con- 
cerned, to worm the information out of you. 
She is cunning too; you think, perhaps, poor 
foolish man, that by some eleverly devised but 
apocryphal answer you have settled her, but 
she sees through you directly; she will sheer 
off smiling and apparently satisfied, but when 
ohe meets you again ^ at kirk or at market or 
where'er you may be ' — at the table-JPhote or 
elsewhere, she will return to the charge, and 
sooner or later manage to wrench the truth 
out of you by hook or by crook. I was myself 
subjected to a most rigid and searching exanii- 
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nation at her hands, entreated to reveal the 
secrets of my parentage, education, profession, 
and maladies, and managed at length to give 
the old lady an answer which, if not entirely 
satisfactory, had at least the merit of being 
entirely successful, as, although I contrived to 
retain, her apparent good- will, I escaped all 
persecution for the future. .1 told her I- was 
a hog and herring merchant, alias a dry-salter ; 
that I was afflicted at times with a peculiar 
mental delusion, at which periods I fancied 
myself a solicitor, and went about with a pen 
behind my ear, and was, I was credibly in- 
formed, in my rabid moments, more than usually 
dangerous. In addition to her companion, the 
old lady travels with her lady's maid, and a 
severe and impressive-looking footman, who 
has an evident aJBfection for the maid aforesaid, 
touches his hat with solemn respect to myself, 
and in spite of his habitual reserve and caution 
nearly contrived to involve himself in a free 
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fight the other day with Karl, our porter, 
because he entertains opinions disrespectful to 
the Prussian nation, and is indiscreet enough 
not to keep them to himself. 

Yankee continental travellers are a perfect 
enigma to me ; the style they maintain, the 
high hand with which they carry everything, 
the Monte Christo way in which they spend 
their money, completely bewilder me. How 
is it done? and how is it that, as a rule, 
tiiese aspiring Americans seem to have so 
unlimited a command of the metal which Ovid 
tells us is the provocative of evils? That 
pretty, lady-like woman — and she is very 
pretty — is an American. That is her sitting- 
room near the roof in the right-hand comer 
of the quad, and there, except when she and 
her family are driving about, you hear the 
merry prattle of little children and her own 
light-hearted laugh. Besides her children, 

I. 2 
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ghe has her nurse and governess with her, and 
a nondescript, scmbby-looking, male person- 
age, inferior in all respects to herself, who is 
nevertheless her husband. I presume she 
married him for money or position, for he 
certainly possesses no other recommendation* 
In marked contrast with this fair American, 
I would call your attention to that sallow, 
mahogany-faced individual with the ill-dressed 
common-looking female, his wife. The pair 
are also Yankees, and if, instead of meeting 
them in real life, you were to see them on the 
stage, you would probably say that the cari^ 
catures were overdrawn and spiteful. I hav^ 
the misfortune to sit next these people ai 
dinner, and I term the circumstance a mi^*- 
fortune advisedly, for the man's complexioxi 
has derived its mahogany tint from the cease- 
less chewing of tobacco, and his hands ar& 
unspeakably filthy. He looks, indeed, as if 
he had just come from the back settlements. 
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and, amongst other objections I could urge 
against them, the pair have an uncomfortable 
habit of listening to your conversation without 
attempting to join in it. Every time I meet 
these people some such questions as the fol- 
lowing occur to. me. Who and what is this 
man? Is he a member of the American 
Senate? does he keep a store? does he deal 
in molasses, * apple sarse,' or wooden nutmegs ? 
Is he a lawyer or an officer from West Point ? 
Is he a professor from Harvard University? 
or is he an American missionary or a retired 
prize-fighter? He may indeed be any one of 
these, but I incline to think that he has kept 
a store, has made some money, and, following 
the traditions of many of his Transatlantic 
brethren, has come to spend it in Eu-rope. 
Having fulfilled his mission, necessity will 
drive him home again, when he will imme- 
diately reopen his establishment and restore 
his exhausted finances. Whatever the man 
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may be, lie seems lavish in the distribution 
of his cash, and it is he, and snch as he, that 
have mined the Continent for English people 
who have no snperflnity of the precious metal. 
They spend their money with reckless ex- 
travagance, fee the servants with unsparing 
hand, and the consequence of course is, that 
prices are going up year by year, and English- 
men now find themselves as effectually fleeced 
by continental innkeepers as they are robbed 
by native hotel proprietors in their own highly- 
favoured land. 

But here comes the life and soul of the 
Cheval noivy the little creature whose smiling 
face and merry prattle keep the most doleful 
of us in good humour in spite of ourselves. 
In spite of her hideous costume, reminding 
me for all the world of Miss Morleena Ken- 
wigs in * Nicholas Nickleby,' little Marie is a 
sweetly pretty child of some ten years old. 
Notwithstanding her early age, Marie is aA 
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ax^complished pianiste, and will rattle over for 
you on our very indifferent piano a waltz or 
operatic air with wonderful verve and spirit, 
and without any of the affected coyness or 
unwillingness of a much older lady. She is 
the daughter of that white-haired Belgian 
gentleman, and he and his wife, labouring 
apparently under the delusion that we are all 
invalids requiring rest and quiet, do their very 
best to repress and restrain little Marie's ess:- 
uberant spirits and laughter. This unwise and 
depressing policy is luckily not believed in by 
Marie's brother, a playfdl cub of some seven- 
teen summers, whose great, sprawling, gaimt 
Umbs, giving promise at no distant period of 
a fine broad-shouldered Belgian gentleman, 
strongly remind me at present of a playful 
and undeveloped Newfoundland puppy. Wal- 
dershot does not like children, but with this 
exception, from the Hebrew family down to 
the poor paralyzed gentleman airing himself in 
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the sunKght yonder, little Marie is a favourite 
with us all. She comes from Tirlemont, con- 
siders Belgium the leading power in Europe, 
and receives my assurance that London is 
larger than Brussels with grave politeness but 
considerable caution. 

We have (or rather had), of course, our 
snob, and a wonderful specimen of humanity 
he was. He came here one night, and looked 
in upon us benighted beings assembled in the 
reading-room as if we belonged to a race 
vastly inferior to his own ; but Waldershot and 
I, brooding over our wrongs, were in no 
humour for patronage — we wanted something 
to glare at, and we accordingly glared at the 
new arrival in so fierce and threatening a 
manner, that our snob at once retired within 
himself, and slunk away from our offended 
presence, into which he never again ventured 
to intrude. Thereafter, he took to dwelling 
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abont in retired comers of the courtyard, 
smoking a begrimed meerschaum, and, being 
of limp construction, performed the operation 
of sitting, with the assistance of two chairs, 
one of which supported his back, whilst the 
other took charge of his legs. As a unique 
specimen of a true British snob, we were 
extremely fortunate in having secured this 
gentleman. BTow any man with average 
human sensibilities could travel abroad in a 
costume so wildly eccentric, I am quite at a 
loss to understand. Being, as I told you, of 
limp construction, he had (so to speak) no 
legs, and, in order that there might be no 
mistake on this subject, he wore knicker- 
bockers of artillery blue, and clothed his 
nether spindles in stockings of Vandyke brown. 
His scraggy neck was adorned with a ver- 
milion tie; his brainless skull surmounted 
with a scarlet fez. When I teU you further 
that he had an unwholesome complexion, and 
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that his native ugliness was unredeemed by 
one single passable feature, I feel that I have 
given you at least an honest description of 
this most peculiar personage. He did not 
stay long — ^the air of the Cheval noir evi- 
dently depressed him. As he came in the 
night, so he left us in the night; and the 
only things we missed of him next morning 
were his brown spindles, his blue knicker- 
bockers, his scarlet fez, his vermilion tie, and 
his coffee-coloured meerschaum. Where these 
articles and their intelligent owner betook 
themselves afterwards, it is of course beyond 
the knowledge and province of the present 
chronicle to enquire. 

The fair sex do not muster in great force 
at the Cheval noir; they seem to prefer the 
superior attractions of Mireri's establishment. 
As I told you before, we have the pretty 
French Jewess, and the still prettier American 
lady. In addition to these, Mrs. Dalmayne 
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stays here, and condescends to smoke a 
cigarette with us in the courtyard when she 
is more than usually bored. We have also 
a gushing young lady, who made a violent 
assault upon the heart of Waldershot, but 
that heart being constructed of some ada- 
mantine material, repelled the dart, as easily 
as the * Warrior ' shield throws off a smooth- 
bore 12-pounder projectile. Then we have 
a well-dressed and not unattractive young 
Frenchwoman and her mamma ; and we have 
also a pretty fair thing with long, golden 
hair, whose beauty, however, is marred by 
the undisguised griminess of her fingers. 
When Wings was here, he gallantly shut his 
eyes to the fingers, but paid considerable at- 
tention to their owner. Goldenhair is tra- 
velling under the escort of her father, a bluff 
and seemingly morose specimen of the genus 
British bagman. He deals, I fency, in iron 
— an occupation which has evidently hardened 
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his heart — and between him and myself there 
subsists a covert hostility, which originated 
in our diurnal struggles to possess the only 
copy of the * Times ' which is to be found on 
our reading-room table. If I happen to have 
it — which I usually manage to do at the time 
Iron requires it — he disappears in dudgeon, 
and simmers up and down the courtyard untU 
my perusal has terminated. From time to 
time he reconnoitres my position through the 
window, and if I still retain possession, he 
will bounce off again, just as I have seen a 
rifle-ball ricochet from an iron fence. No 
sooner have I laid down the paper than Iron 
rushes wildly in, and, seizing the coveted 
treasure, runs oflF with it to his den, just as 
Caleb Balderston pounced upon the fowl when 
be catered for Wolf's Hope. 

Having thus given you a few representative 
types of our neighbours and ourselves, I close 
this paper with a glance at those who wait 
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upon us. We have, of course, a large staff 
of kellners at the Cheval noir, foremost amongst 
whom I would name Heinrich — the head, 
tall, dark, civil, speaking excellent English; 
Auguste — ^the very model of a waiter ; Eobert, 
snmamed when more than usually amiable, 
Toi-qu&-faime, and when more than commonly 
the other way— Ze Diahle; and Karl — ^most 
urbane and stalwart of porters. The rest call 
for no special remark, unless, perhaps, I except 
a sort of half-witted lad, whose peculiar weak- 
ness seems to have been developed by a coffee- 
pot. Except when the energies of the whole staff 
are occupied about the important business of the 
table-d^hStey he walks about all day long with one 
of these useful utensils, from which circum- 
stance he has derived his peculiar nickname 
of Coffee-pot — a cognomen which he resents 
with considerable asperity* Until you are in 
the secret Coffee-pot wiU render your life a 
burden to you. In the innocence of your heart 
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yoTi seat yourself at one of the tables of the 
courtyard, produce your cigar case, and prepare 
yourself for a quiet smoke, when this ever- 
watchful youth will descend upon you with 
his cofifee-pot and cup and saucer, and before 
you know it you find yourself supplied with 
a cup of the aromatic and steaming beverage. 
After you have in this way been supplied say 
with some half-dozen cups of hot coffee, you 
begin to think, probably, that it is possible 
to have too much of a good thing. From that 
moment you have acquired a wrinkle, your 
eyes are opened, you have, in short, been 
admitted into the secret of Coffee-pot's peculiar 
weakness. All you have to do when you next 
arrange yourself for a smoke is to look carefully 
around you for Coffee-pot, who you may be 
quite certain is on the look-out for yow, and 
will be down upon you with his beverage ; just 
as the poet in the nursery rhyme descended 
with his avenging hammer on the unfortunate 
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but predatory TaflFy. The moment you see 
him coming, wave him frantically back, and 
Coffee-pot will retreat into his den and placidly 
await the advent of another and less experi- 
enced victim. 

As I put my pen to this last sheet of Spray, 
the furious ringing of our courtyard bell and 
frantic shouts for Heinrich, Auguste, Robert, 
and others, proclaim an arrival of more than 
usual consequence. I run downstairs, and 
find the whole staff of domestics assembled; 
whilst the landlady herself, with unusual urba- 
nity, comes forward and actually curtseys to 
an old white-haired gentleman, as he descends 
from the carriage in which we drove out 
yesterday. I enquire the reason of this un- 
wonted and extraordinary courtesy on the 
part of our hostess, and learn that the Cheval 
noir has acquired a guest of more than average 
distinction. The white-haired and ancient 
personage in the wide-awake now ascending 
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the staircase is no other than John — the vene- 
rable and scholarly King of Saxony. 

• ••••• 

Kind reader, you have now had the last Sprin- 
kle of Spray from the fountain, for my doctor 
has just paid me a visit and made the important 
admission that I and Eliza do not agree with 
each other — in other words that it was a mistake 
to send me here at all. He orders me forthwith 
to depart Ehinewards, and I receive my sen- 
tence of banishment with anything but regret, 
for, after four weeks of captivity, I leave this 
city of sulphuric waters a shadow of my former 
self. If Eliza has served me shamefully, per- 
haps you think I have done ditto to Eliza. 
After all we are only quits, and if in the pro- 
cess of serving out Eliza, I have in any vray 
interested or amused yot*, I feel I am amply 
revenged. Farewell ! 
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Gladers, Icebergs, the Wonderful Ice Phenomena of Melville Bay, and the 
infinite variety (M* Scenery which the Coast of Greenland presents. 

THE ATMOSPHERE. 

By Camillb Flammarion. With numerous Woodcut Illustrations and Ten 
beautiful Chromo-lithc«nraphs. Translated under the superintendence and 
most careful revision ofjAMBS Glaishbr. Royal 8vo., cloth extra. 

\fn November, 

CHEPS-D'OSUVRE OP ART AND MASTER- 
PIECES OP ENGRAVING, 

•deded from the celebrated Collection of Prints and Drawings in the British 
Museum. Reproduced in Photography by Stbphbn Thompson. Imperial 
IbliOk Thirty*eight Photographs, doth gilt. £/i» October, 
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Second Series. 
CARL WERNER'S NILE SKETCHES. 

Painted from Nature during his travels through Egypt. Facsimiles of 
Water-colour Paintings executed by Gustav W. Seitz ; with Descriptive 
Text by Dr. E. A. Brehm and Dr. Dumichhn. Imperial folio, in Cardboard 
Wrapper. £-i xos. 

CoNTBNTK or THB Sbcokd Skhies :— Banlcs of the If He near Aahmii— 
Coffee-house at Cairo — Money -broker in Esneh — ^Tombs of Kalifs of Cairo— 
Assuan — The Temples of Luxor. [Ready, 

%* Part I., published last year, may still be had, price ;^3 lo*. 
ST. DOMINGO, PAST AND PRESENT; 

With a Glance at Hayti. By S. Hazard. With upwards of One Hundred 
and Fifty beautiful Woodcuts and Mapc^ ohiefiy from Designs and Sketches 
by the Author. Demy 8vo. cloth extra. [/« November. 

THE PICTURE GALLERY OF MODERN 

ENGLISH ART. 

Twenty Beautiful and Permanent Photographs after the most; celdxatai 
EngKsn Painters. With Descriptive Letterpress. One Volume, demy ^to. 
cloui extra, gilt edges. [In October. 

THE PICTURE GALLERY OF SACRED ART. 

Containing Tiventy very fine Examples in Permanent Photography after the 
Old Masters. With Descriptive lietterpress. Demy 4to. cloth extra, gilt 
edges. \Jn OctoSer- 

SEA-GULL ROCK. 

By JOT.BS Sandeau, of the French AcaAeasK^ Tnuniatod by Ronoer 
Black, M.A. With Seventy-nine very beautiuU Woodcuts. Royal i6mo. 
cloth extra^ gilt edges. lEetrly in October, 

%* A deUglitftiIlra°n»iiS ^kmI' ^ Boys. 
MERIDIANA. 

Adventures of Three Russians and Three Englishmen in South Africa. By 
TuLBS Verne. Translated from the Fraadi. WSth numerous Illustrations. 
Royal i6mo. cloth extra, gilt edges. [Early in October. 

%* Uiiii«fm with '* The SearGuITs Rock." A capital bo&k for Boys. 

REYNARD THE FOX. 

The Prose Translation by the late Thoxias Roscoe. With about One Hun- 
dred exquisite Illustrations on Wood, after Designs bp A. J. BLWBSb Im- 
perial x6mo. doth extca.- [Eariy in Octoifer* 

*«* This beautiful book has been productd under the special superin- 
tendence of Mk, J. D. Cooper, who so siscotsifiiUy prodooM " fittxtadtf s 
Hynm^" "Watts' Son^," "Heber's H^nBMM," fta lti» iMWited m tita 
very bcM style of the Chiswick Preai»« 
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TWENTY THOUSAND LEAGUES UNDER 

THE SEA. 

By Jules Verne. Translated ai\d Edited fay the Rev. L. P. Mbiicirr» 11 A. 

With One Hundred and Thirteen very graphic Woodcuts. Large post 8va 
cloth extra, gilt edges, \os. 6d. "* {Ready. 

\* Unifonn with the First Edition of ** The Adventures of a Young 
Naturalbt." This work combines an excellent description of the Natunu 
History and Physical Features of the Sea with a moat amusing and humorous 
story. 

THE STORY WITHOUT AN END. ' 

From the German. By the late Mrs. Sakah T. Austin. With Fifteen 
ex(|uisite Drawinfs by E. V. B. Printed is Colovws in Facsimile. An 
entirely New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 4ta doth extra^ gilt edges, ft, 6d» 

THE HARTZ MOUNTAINS. 

By Henry Blackburn. With numerous Illustrations. [fn tke^ress, 

THE HYMNAL COMPANION TO THE BOOK 
OF COMMON PRAYER. 

Organist's Eldition, fcap. 4to. cloth, 7^ . 6c/. {Now rtady. 

*«* This Edition will be found very useful and convenient .^tr/TMMr Ute 
at the Piano. 

HORACE BUSHNELL.— SERMONS ON LIVING 

SUBJECTS. 
By HOKACB Busrnbll. Crown 8vo. dodi, 791 Ml \In 0ci9ber, 

FIFTEEN YEARS OF PRAYER. 

By Irbnjeus Prime, Author of ".The Power of Prayer," &c. Small post 
8vo*, doth. 

PRECES VETERUM. 

Sive Orationes devotse ex operibus SS. Hieronymi, Augustini, Bed« Vcne- 
rafailtt, Akaini, Annelmi, Bernardi, aliorumqve aaactionun, at^e c LiuusUs 
Primitivn. exoerotae ; et in usum hodiemonim eodesim AiUj^icanm filkmi^i 
accommodatae ; Pluribus cum Hymnis Coaevis. Collegit et Edidit Joannes 
F. France. Crown 8vo., bevelled cloth, red edges, 5*. [New remdy, 

SACRED RECORDS, &c, in Verse. 

By die Rev. C F. Tavlbb, Author of "Truth," ** Earatstness," ftc ' leap. 
8v«., dolh eMra, 9s. 6d. f/te OcMtr. 
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POEMS OP THE INNER LIFE. 

A New Edition, revised, with many additional Poems inserted by permisaon 
of the best living Authors. Small post 8vo., cloth. {fn October, 



New Volume of the " yohh Halifax " Series of Girts Books. 

AN ONLY SISTER. 

By Madame Guizot db Witt. With Six Illustrations. Small post 8vo., 
cloth, 4X. [fn October. 

%• The EcUtof's Pre^e says: ** Of this story, written expressly for my 
series, and not to appear in its orig^inal French for some time to come, I have 
almost nothing to say : it speaks for itself. In it the Author paints real 
French life, and the real Frenchwoman in her best and noblest type." 



MARIGOLD MANOR. 

By Miss Waring. With Introduction by the Rev. William Sewell. 
With Illustrations. {/n November, 



THESE FORTY YEARS. 

A Book for Boys. By Capt. Alston. [In November. 

New Five-ShilliHg Volume by the Author of " yohn Halifax." 

THE ADVENTURES OF A BROWNIE. 

A New and Ori^nal Work by the Author of " John Halifax, Gentleman." 
With numerous Illustrations by Miss Paterson. Square cloth extra, gilt 
edges, 5*. [Now ready. 

\* A capital book for a School Prize for Children from Seven to Fourteen. 

SPRAY FROM THE WATER OF ELISEN- 

BRUNNEN : 

Sketches of Life and Manners at a German Watering-place. By Godfrey 
Maynard. Small post 8vo., £uicy boards. [/» November, 

CRADOCK NOWELL. 

By R. D Blackmorb, Author of " Loma Doone** aad " Clam Vaughan." 
Diligently revised and re-shapen ; uniform with the Cheap Editions of 
" Loma Doone," " Clara Vaughan." &c. Small post 8vo., doui extra, 6s, 

[/« November, 
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KILMENY. 

A Novel. By William Black, Author of "A Daughter of Heth." New 
and thoroughly revised Edition : uniform with the Cheap Editions of " A 
Daughter of Heth," " In Silk Attire," " J^ma Doone," &c. Small post 8vo., 
cloth, 6^. \Ih October. 

ACTS OF GALLANTRY. 

By Lambton Young, C.E., Secretary of the Royal Humane Society. 
Giving a detail of every Act for which the Silver Medal of the Royal Humane 
Society has been {[ranted during the last Forty-one Years ; added to which is 
the Warrant grantmg the Albert Medal, and a Detail of each of the Eighteen 
Acts for whidi this Decoration has been granted. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 
^s, 6tL [Now ready, 

A HISTORY OF MERCHANT SHIPPING. 

By W. S. Lindsay. [Ih the/rtss. 

The New Volumes of Low^s Copyright Cheap Editions of American 

Authors are I 

WE GIRLS. 

By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 

AND 

BACK-LOG STUDIES. 

By Charles Dudley Warner, Author of " My Summer in a Garden." 

Each Volume complete in itself, price xx. 6^. ; enamelled flexible cover, 
or. cloth. 

New Volume of Tauchnitz* Translations from the German. 

THE PRINCESS OP THE MOOR. 

By Miss Marlitt. [Now ready. 

THE GREEKS OF TO-DAY. 

By Charles K. Tuckermann, late Minister Resident of the U. S. at 
Athens. Crown 8vo. cloth. \In October. 

THE ROMANCE OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 

Crown 8vo. cloth. [/» October. 

ATLANTIC ESSAYS. 
By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Small post 8vo. cloth* 
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NOVELS. 

ST. CECILIA. 

By G. Manigault. 3 yoIs. lln Cctole 

WHEN GEORGE THE THIRD WAS ICINfi. 

2 vols. \In O^tber. 

MARTHA'S VINEYARD. 

By Agnbs Harrison. Crown 8vo. cloth, loj. td. \This Month, 

COMPTON FRIARS. 

By the Author of " Mary Powell." Crown 8vo. cloth, 10*. 6</. 

[/« October, 



BANCROFT'S HISTORY OF AMERICA. 

Vol. X. (conpletiog die Wotk.) {Shortfy. 

Iftw and ckea^ ttUtioHt Sf. 

CHRIST IN SONG. 

Hymns of Immanuel, selected from all Ages, with Notes. By Philip 
ScHAFT, D.D. Crown 8va» toned paper, beautifiiDy prinMd atlheCfauMricIc 
Press. With Initial Letters and Ornaments, and handsomely bound. 

"If works of a religious character are ever seasonable as gift-books^ that 

tune certsdnly is ChnstodM. Foremost among them we have 'Chnst in 

Song' by Dr. Philip Schaff, a complete tmd carefully selected 'Lyra 

Chws/gJqgpcg.' wnhniring die dioicest nymns on theperaon and arock of our 

Lotd inm au Ages, denonunatioia, and ttecact^**— Timet. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST. 

BBOTT J. S. C.) History of Frederick the Qreat, 

%nth mimcnnis Illustrations. 8vo. \L is. 

About in the World, by the author of "The 
Gentitt Life." Crown 8vo. bevelled cloth, 4th edition. 6r. 

Adamson (Rev. T. H.) The Gospel according to St. 

Matthew, expounded. 8vo. lit. 

Adventures of a Young Naturalist. By Lucien Biart, 

with X17 beautiful Illustrations on Wood. Edited and adapted by 
Parker Gillmore, author of "All Round the World," "Gun, Rod, and 
Saddle/* &c Post 8\'o. cloth extra, gilt edges, new edition, 7<. 6d. 
** The adventures are charmingly nanated. "~^ i hm^ t mi . 

Adventures on the Great Hunting Grounds of the World, 

translated from the French of Victor Meunicr, with engraviqii^ snd 
edition, ^r. 

" The book for all bovs in whom the love of travel and adventure ia 
strong. They will find here plenty to amuse them and mudi to instract 
them oesides. " — Tifttes. 

Alcott (Miss) Old Fashioned Girl, best e<Ution, small post 
8vo. doth extra, gilt edges, 3^ . 6d. ; Low's Copyright Series, xs. 6d, ; 

cloth, 2S. 



Little Women. Complete in i vol. fcap. y. 6d. 

Little Men : Life at Plumfield with Jo's Boys. 

By the author of ** Little Women." Small post 8vo. doth, gilt adges, 
3*. 6d, 

The Guardian saj^s of " Little Women," that it is—" A brieht. cheerful, 
lieaUiy story— with a tinge of thonghtful gravity about it whidi rearindt 
one of John Bunyan. The Athttutum says of " Old-Fashioned Giri "~ 
" Let whoe\*er wishes to read a bright, spirited, wholesome story, get 
the ' Old Fashioned Girl * at once." 

Among the Arabs, a Narrative of Adventures in Algeria, by 
G. Naphbgyi, M. D., a M. 7^. UL 

Andersen (Hans Christian) The Stoiy of My Life. 8vo. 

xor. 6J, 

Fairy Tales, with lUustntioiis in CoIoutb by £. V. B. 

Royal 4to. dodi. xL sf. 

Andrews (Dr.) Latin-English Lexicon. ijlh edition. 

Royal 8vo. pp. 1,670, doth extra. Price x%t. 

The superiority of this j«tIy^iaiMd Loxicoo m retalaed over all others 
by the fulness of its Quotations the including in the Vocabulary Proper 
Names, the diatinguishinff whether the Uenvative is dascicsl or other- 
wise, the exactness of ihe.References to the Original Authors, aad by the 
price. 

" The best Latin Dictionary, whether for the scholar or advanced 
studeaL "-^^l«ciMbr. 

" Every page heart the impress of industry and care.*'— ^ iknumm 



<c 
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Anecdotes of the Queen and Royal Family, collected and 
edited by J. G. Hodgins, with Illustrations. New edition, revised by 
John Timbs. $s. 

AngtXk (J. K.) A Treatise on the t;aw of Highways, ^vo. 

i/. 5*. 

Art, Pictorial and Industrial, VoL I. i/. iit. 6d, 

Auduhon. A Memoir of John James Audubon, the Naturalist, 
edited by Robert Buchanan, with porttak. aaAcxUtioii. 8vo. 151;. 

Australian Tales, by the *' Old Boomerang." Post 8vo. y. 



ALDWIN J. D.) Prehistoric Nations. i2mow 

■ Ancient America, in notes of American Ar- 

chaeology. Crown 8va lof. 6d, 

Bancroft's History of America. Library edition, 9 vols. 8vo. 

5/. 8f. 




History of America, VoL X. (completing the Work.) 

8vO. Z3f. 

Barber (E. C.) The Crack Shot. Post 8vo. %s. 6d. 

Barnes's (Rev. A.) Lectures on the Evidences of Christi- 
anity in the zgth Century, znna 7^. 6d. 

Bamum (P. T.) Struggles and Triumphs. Crown Svo. 

Fancy boards. 2s. 6d, 

Barrington (Hon. and Rev. L.J.) Prom Ur to Macpelah; 

the Story of Abraham. Crown 8va, doth, $s, 

THE BAYARD SERIES. Comprising Plea- 
sure Books of Literature produced in the Choicest 
Style as Companionable Volumes at Home and 
Abroad. 

Price 2X. 6d. each Volume^ commie in itself, Mnted mi the Chitunck Press, 
bound by^ Bum,Jiextble cloth extra, gilt leaves, with-tilk Headbands 
and Registers, 

The Stoiy of the Chevalier Bayard. By M. De Berville. 

De Joinville's St. LouiSy King of France. 

The Essays of Abraham Cowley, including all his Prose 

Works. 

Ahdallah; or, the Four Leaves. ByEnouARDLABOULLAYE. 
TablC'TaXk and Opinions of Napoleon Buonaparte. 
Vathek: An Oriental Romance. B7VJiUAK^l^^cT.^aw>, 
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The King and the Commons : a Selection of Cavalier and 

Puritan Song. Edited by Prof. Morley. 

Words of Wellington : Maxims and Opinions of die Goeat 

Doke. 

Ds. Johnson's Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia, With Notes. 

Hazlitt's Round Table. With Biographical introduction. 

The Religio ISedici, Hydriotaphia, and the Letter to a 
Friend. By SirTHOUAsBKonmB, Knt. 

Ballad Poetry of the Afifections. By Robe&t Buchanan. 

Coleridge's Christabel, and other Imaginative Poems. With 
PrefiiMe by Algbrmok C Swinburnb. , 

Lrord Chesterfield's Letters, Sentences and Maxims. 

With latroducdon by the Editor, and Essay on diesteitfield by IVL De 
Sc Btute, ofthe f rench Academy. 

Essays m Mosaic. By Thos. Ballantyns. 

My Uncle Toby; his Story and his Friendj. Edited 

by P. FiTZGSRALD. 

Reflections ; or, Moral Sentences and Maxims of the Duke 

de la Rochefoucauld. 

Socrates, Memoirs for English Readers from Xenophon's 
Memormbilia. By £i>w. Lkvisn. 

^ricejr, 6d, 
Extracts fkom Litbraky Noticbs. . 

*' Themsent aeries— -takks its name from the apaoB^ Tolaaie, tHiidi 
coDtained a translation of the Raigfat without Fear and without Reproadi 
— iriH BBft^, we think, fill a Toid in die ahcl w fc of all excepk'the most 
complete Engltdi. I fl be ara e s . These little square-diaped volumes contain, 
in a very manageaUe and pmttrformL a great many things not very easy 
of access elsewhere, and some thingB tor the first time brought tt^petho*. 
—PaUMma<Hmttit, ** We haWhere two more vohiiM^ of the series 
appropriatdy called the * Bayard,' as d»ey certainly are ' sans reproche.' 
Ot conveaicBt siae, with cleartyDogT3q>hy and taste(iil bindings we know 
no other Httle vakones whidi nuke such good gift-books for persons of 
mature age. " — Examitur, ** St.^ Lovts and his companions, as described 
by J(Mn^le, not oity in dkdr ghstemng armoor, bat in their every-day 
-attire, are brought nearer to ii% become intdligible to ns, and teach us 
lessons of humanity which we can learn from men only, ahd not.fitom shunts 
and heroes. Here £es the reid irahueaf real history. It widens our minds 
and our hearts, and ^ves vs diat trtie knowledge of die world and of 
human nature in all its phases which butiew can smaiathe jfliort span 
of their own K^ and in ^ narrow sphcie of their friends, and enemies. 
We o^i bardly imagine a better book for boys to reed or for men to 
ponder efver.^ — Ttmtt, 

Beecher (Henry Ward, D. D.) Life Thoughts. Complete 
'* - in t -vol. sane. ef. <«/. 

Ik • • 
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Beecher (Henry Ward, D.D.) Sermons Selected. i2mo. 

Zs.td, 

Norwood, or Village Life in New England. 

Crown 8vo. 6*, 

(Dr. Lyman) Life and Correspondence of. 2 vols. 

post 8vo. xA XX. 
Bees and Beekeeping. By the Times' Beemaster. Illustrated. 

Crown 8vo. New Edition, with additions. 9». 6d. 

Bell (Rev. C. D.) Faith in Earnest. i8mo. is, 6d. 

Blanche Nevile. Fcap. 8vo. dr. 

Bellows (A. J.) The Philosophy of Eating. Post 8vo. 

How not to be Sick, a Sequel to Philosophy of 

Eating:. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Biart (L.) Adventures of a Young Naturalist. (See 

Adzfeutures.^ 

Bickersteth's Hjrmnal Companion to Book of Common 
Prayer. 

Thefollovnng Editions are itow ready : — 

s. d. 
Na X. A Small-type Edition, medium 32mo. cloth limp o 6 
No. X. B ditto roan limp^ red edges . . x o 

Na X. C ditto morocco hmp, gilt edges ..so 

No. 3. Second-^ze type, super-royal 32mo. cloth limp . . to 
No. 3. A ditto roan limp, red edges . . 30 

No. 3. B ditto morocco limp, gilt edges ..30 

No. 3. Large-t3rpe Edition, crown 8vo. cloth. red~ edges .. • 6 
No. 3r A ditto roan limp,^ red edges ..36 

Na 3. B ditto morocco limp^ gilt edges ..56 

No. 4. Large-type Edition, crown 8vo. with Introduction 

and Notes, cloth, red edges 36 

No. 4. A ditto roan limp, red edges ..46 

N0.4. B ditto morocco, gilt edices ..6 6 

No. 5. Crown 8vo. with accompanying Tunes to every 

Hymn, New Edition • .. ..30 

Na 5. A ditto with Chants 40 

Na 5. B The ChanU separately x 6 

Na 6. Penny Edition. 

Fcap. 4to. Oiganists* edition. Cloth, 7*. 6d. 

*«* A liberal aUowtmce is made U Clergymsn ifUroduclmi 

tks Hymnal. 

Thb Book of Common Praybr, bound with Thb Hymkal Com- 
FAMiGM, jsma doth, 9^ And in various superior bindings. 
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Bigelow (John) France and Hereditaiy Monarchy. 8va 
Bbhop (T. L.) History of American Mannfiicture. 3 vols. 



(J. P.) First Book of the Law. 8vo. i/. u. 



Black (W.) Daughter of Heth. New edition. Crown 8vo. 
doth. 6r. 

In Silk Attire. New edition. Crown 8vo. cloth. 6.^ 

— — Kilmeny. 3 vols. 31X. 6</. 



Blackburn (H.) Art in the Mountains : the Story of the 

FusioD PUy, with upwards of Fifty lUustrntioBS. tvo. lac 

^-^— Artists and Arabs. With nameroas niastratioiis. 8to. 



Normandy Picturesque. Nodmioiis lUustratioiis, 



Sva x6r. 



Travelling in Spain. With nameroas Illastratioiis. 



9va x6f; 



af.6i£ 



Travelling in Spain. Guide Book Edition lamo. 



The Pjrrenees. Summer Life at French Watering- 
Places, too lUustratioos by Gustayb Domi, Royal tvo> i8«w 

Blackmore (R. D.) Loma Doone. New edition. Crown, 

** The reader at times holds Kb breath, to graphically yet ae liaply 
does John Rkid tell his tale . . . . 'LonuTDooiie' isa workof real 
cxoeUienoe, and as sudi we heaitUy coounend k to the pubBc.**- 



— — Cradock Nowell. 2nd and cheaper edition. 6^. 

Clara Vaughan. dr. 

•»^--> Qeorgics of Virgil. Small 4to. 41. ^. 

Blackwell (B.) Laws of Life. New edition. Fcp. 31; td. 

Boardman*s Higher Christian LifSe. Fcp. i/. 6c^ 
Bonwick (J.) Last of tha Tasmanians. 8^. i6x. 

— — > Daily LifSe of the Tasmanians. 8vow vis.^i. 

■ Curious Facts of Old Colonial Days. tamo. doth. 

Book of Common Prayer with the Hymnal Companion. 

^aan^ doth. UL;D0UBdi«; And ia various bindi>a<» 
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Books suitable for School Prizes and Presents. (Fuller 
descriptioa of each book wiU be found in the alphabet) - 

Adventures of a Young Naturalist, ^s. 6d. 

Oft Great Hundiag Qrounds. %s. 

AUcott's Old Fashioned Girl, y, 6d. 

Little "Women, y. 6d. , 

Little Men. 3J, 6d. 

Anecdotes Y>f the Queen, y. 
Bayard Series {Set Bayard.) 
Blackmore's Loma Doone. 6j-. 
Chansed -Cross (The), zx. 6d. 
Child^sPlay. 7s. 6d. 
Christ in Song. sf. 

Craik (Mrs.) Little Sunshine's Holiday. 4x. 
Adventares of A. Brownie. 5; . 
Cralk (Miss) The Cousin from India. 4s. 
Dana's Two Years before the Mast. 6s. 
^i1nnan.Chatrian*s, The Forest House, y, 6rf. 
Faith Gartney. 3;. 6d. ; cloth boards, is. 6d. 
Favourite Eaglish f'oemB. 300 IIWcbatioBs. «u. 
Franc's Emily's Choice. 5^. 
• w*-— ^ M ari a a . 5*.- 

'- Silken Cond. jr. 

— Verauot Vale. 5*. 

Minnie's Mission. 4X. 

'Qayworthya {The). 3^. 6d. 
Qeatle Uie, <Q«wea £dkion). lor. 6d. 
-Oeatle Life Series. (See Alphabet). 
•Glover's Light of the Word. zs. 6d. 
mtLytn (Dr.) Cast Away in the Cold. 6^. 
^e'aly ^iss) The Home Theatre. 3^. 6d. 
Henderson's Latin Proverbs. lof. 6d. 
Hugo's Toilers of the Sea. xos. 6d. 

KingstofiVBea Burton, y. 6d. 

Kennan'a Tent Life. 6s. 

L>yrtL Sacra Americana. 4X. 6d. 

Macgregor (John) Rob Boy Books. (See Alpiudbet.) 

Maury's Physical Geography of the Sea. 6s, 

Parisian Family. 5s. 

Phelps (Miss) The Sileut Partner. 5^. 

Stowe (Mrs.) Pink and White Tsrranny. y. 6d. 

Old Town Folks. Qoth extra 6s.9adzs.6d, 

Ministers Wooing. 5*. ; boards xm. M. 

PtMri of Orr's Island, sf* 
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Books for School Piizes and Presents, c^ttltMautL 

Tauchnitx's German Authors. (Ste Tauchniti.) 
Twenty Years Ago. 41. 
Under the Blue Sky. 7^. 6t/. 
Whitney's (Mrs.) Books. (.SVr Alphabet) 

Bowen (Francis) Principles of Political Bconomy. 

Bowks (T. G.) The Defence of Paris, narrated as it was 
Seen. tvo. 14^. 

Boynton (Charles B., D.D.) Navy of the Uaited States, 

with IlhistxalioBS of the Ixoackd Vessels. 8vo. 9 yob. t/. 

Bremer (Fredrika) Life, Letters, and Po^thumovs WoAs. 

Brett (£.) Notes on Yachts. Fq>. 6r. 

Broke (Admiral Sir B. V. P., Bast^ K.CB.) BiogiMl^ 
ot x^ 

Browne (J. R. Adventures in the Apache Cooatiy. Post 

Svo. 8x;6d: 

Burritt (E.) The Black Country and its Green Bordtr 

L>and : or. Expeditions and Ezplontioas roond BSrminglkttB. Wohfcr- 
himplin, «c By Elimu Bvrkitt. Seoood aad dwiveredteoa. Ptaot 
Svo. 6s. 

A Walk from London to John 0'Grfoat% aad ftom 

London to the Land's Bnd and Back. With Netes ^ ike Way. 
By EuHV BuiuuTT. Two Yob. Price 6a, eadi. 



The Lectures and Speeches of BBhn Bunitt. 

Fcp. Svo. doth, 6s; 
Burroughs (John), See Wake Robin. 

Bush (R. J.) Reindeer, Dogs* and Snow Shoes: ajoomiil 

of SihedaaXiaveL 8to. xaf. 6^ 

Bushnell's (Dr.) The Vicarious Sacrifice. Post 8va 7r. 6d, 

Nature and the Supernatural. Post Svo. 31. 6d, 

Christian Nurture, ys, 6*/, 

Character of Jesus. 61/. 

Tho New Life. Crown Svo. ^r. 6dL 



Butler (W. F.) The Great Lone Land^ a connter Jounev 
aosK tkn Ssskaichewaa Talky to tkte Rodpi -- ^ - — 
UatMiis and Maps. 8vo., doth extra, 164. 




Keat*s Eve of St. Agnes. 
MUton's I'AUegro. 
Rogers' Pleasures of Memory.* 
Shiucespeare's Songs and Sonnets. 
Tennyson's May Queen. 
Wci/s Poetry of Nature. 
Wordsworth's Pastoral Poems. 
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HANGED Cross (The) and other Religious Poems, 

Child's Play, with 16 coloured drawings by E. V.B. 
An entirely new edition, printed on thick paper, with tints. 

Child (F. J.) English and Scotch Ballads. A new edition, 

revised by the editor. 8 vols. fcp. i/. &r. 

Choice Editions of Choice Books. New Editions. Illus- 
trated by C W. Cope, R.A, T. Creswick, R.A., Edward Duncan, 
Birket Foster, J. C Horsley, A.R.A., George Hicks, R. Redgrave, R.A., 
C. Stonehouse, F. Taylor, George Thomas, H. J. Townshend, £. H. 
Wehnert, Harrison Wev, &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, ^r. each ; mor. lor. 6d. 

Bloomfield's Farmer's Boy. 
Campbell's Pleasures of Hope. 
Cunoall's Elizabethan Poetry. 
Colorid^'s Ancient Mariner. 
Goldsmith's Deserted Village. 
Gokismith's Vicar of Wakefield. 
Gray's Elegy in a Churchyard. 

Christ in Song. Hymns of Immanud, selected from all Ages, 
with Notes. By Philip Schaff, D.D. Crown 8vo. toned paper, 
beautifully printed at the Chiswidc Press. With Initial Letters and 
Ornaments and handsomely bound. New Edition. St. 

Christabel. See Bayard Series. 

ChriBtmas Presents. See Illustrated Books. 

Chronicles of Castle of Amelroy. 4to. With Photographic 

Illustrations. 2/. %i. 

Classified Catalogue of School, College, Technical, and 
General Educational Works in use in Great Britain, arranged 
accGvding to subjects. In z vol. 8vo. y. 6d. 

Coffin (G. C.) Our New Way Round the World. 8vo. I2x. 

Coleridge (Sir J. D.) On Convents. Svo. boards, $s. 

Commons Preservation (Prize Essays on), written in compe- 
tition for Prizes offered by Henry W. Peek, Esq. Svo. z^r. 

Cradock NowelL See Blackmore. 

Craik (Mrs.), Little Sunshine's Holiday (fomung VoL 1. 

of the John Halifax Series of Girls' Books. Snudl post Svo. 4/. 
— Poems. Crown, cloth, 5^, 
Adventures of a Brownie. Numerous Illustrations. 

Square doth, $s. 

(Georgiana M.) The Cousin from India, forming 



VoL a. of John Halifax Series. Small post Svo. ^r. 

Without Kith or Kin. 3 vols, crown 8vo., 31^. 6d» 

Hero Trevelyan. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 21s. 



Cndk'B American Millwright and MV!CL«t. YTlth muneroos 
IliuMtauioas. 8ro, tL ts. 
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Cronise (Titus F.) The Natural Wealth of California, 

comprising Eariy History^ Geogr;uph]r» CUnuite, Commerce, Agriculture 
Mines, Mamifiutures, Railroad^ Statudcs, &c &c. Imp. 8vo. iL y, 

Cummins (Maria S.) Haunted Hearts (Low's Copyright 

Series). i6mo. boards. z«; &£ ; doth, af. 

[ALTON (J. C.) A Treatise on Phjrsiology and 
Hygiene for Schools, Families, and Colleges, with 
numerous Illust r a t i o ns. 7«. UL 

Dana ( ) Two Years before the Mast and Twenty* 

four years After. New Edition, with Notes and RevLaons. xamo. 6f. 

Dana (Jas. D.) Corals and Coral Islands. Numerous 
Illustrations, charts, &c. Royal 8vo. cloth extra. 2x«. 

Darley (Felix O. C.) Sketches Abroad with Pen and 
Pencil, with 84 Illustrations on Wood. Small 4to. jt, 6tL 

Daughter (A) of Heth, by Wm. Black. Eleventh and Cheaper 
edition, z voL crown 8vo. 6s. 

Dawson (Professor) Archaia. Post 8vo. dr. 

Devonshire Hamlets ; Hamlet 1603, Hamlet 1604. I Vol. 

Draper (John W.) Human Physiology. Illustiated with 
more than 300 Woodcuts from Photognqths, &c. Royal Sro. cloth 
extra. xL 51; 

Dream Book (The) with 12 Drawings in fisicsimile by £• V. B. 
Med. 4to. iL xxs. 6d, 

Duplais and McKennie, Treatise on the Manufacture and 
DistUlatioD of Alcoholic Liquors. With numerous Engrarings. 
8to. *l. af. 

Duplessis (G.) Wonders of Engraving. With nomeroos 

IHustrations and Photographs. 8vo. xax; 6d» 

Dussauce (Professor H.) A New and Complete Treatise 
on the Art of Tanning. Royal 8vo. ti. xor. 

General Treatise on the Manufacture of Vinegar. 



8va xl xt. 




NGLISH Catalogue (The), 1835 to 1863, Amal- 



gamating the London and the British Catalogues. Med. 8vo. 
nalf-morocco. ni. y. 

Supplements, 1863, 1864, 1865, y. 6Ji 



eadi ; x966, 1867, x868, 5c each. 



— — ^ Writers, Chapters for Self-improvement in English 
Literature ; by the author of "The Gentle Life.** 61; 

Brckmann-Chatrian, Forest House and Catherine's 
Lovers. Crown 8vo. 3*. 6c^ 
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AITH GARTNfiVS Oiilhood, bvtlie Author of 

'"ThoGayworthys." Fcap. wUh,Cokmred r ronti&piecc 3/. 6^. 

Favourite English Poems. New and Extended 

Edition, with 300 illustrations. Small 4to. au. 

Few (A) Hints on Proving Wills. Enlarged Edidoiv acwed. 

IS. 

Fields (J. T.) Yesterdays with A«iK>r». CroivnSvo, UM.6d, 

Flfetcher (Rev. J. C.) and Ridder (Rev, D. P.) Brazil and 

the Brazilian*. New Edition, with 150 Illustrations and 6opplemen< 
tary matter, dvo. i8#. 

Franc (Maude Jeane) Emily's Choice, an AustraUaii Tale. 
X vol. small post Bv9» With a Frontispiece by G. P. ANCutti 5* 

Marian, or the Light of Somie Otie'9 Hone. Fq>. 

3rd Editioa, with Frontispiece. 59. 

Silken Cords and Iron Fetters. 5/^ 

Vermot Vale. Small post 4to., with Frontiflpiece. $1, 

Minnie's Mission.. Small post Sro^y widi Frontis- 



piece. 4*. 
FrisweU (J. H.) FatniHar Words^ 2iid Edition. 6/.. 

A Man's Thoughts. Essay. Small post 8vo. cloth^ 6s. 

Other People's Windows. Crown 8if«». 6s. 

One of Two. 3 vols. i/. i ix. 6d» 

Gems of Dutch Art. Twelve PhotograpTis ftom finest 
Engravinfcs ia British Museitm. Sap. royal 4to. clo& extra, ssr. 

AYWORTHYS (The), a Story of New Engfend 

Life. Small post 8vo. y. 6d. 

Gentle Life (Queen Edition). 2 vols«. in X. Small 4to. 

JOS. 6d. 

THE GENTLE LIFE SERIES. Printed in 
Elzevir, on Toned Paper, handsomely bound, form- 
ing suitable Volumes for Presents. Price 6s. eadi; 
or in calf extra, price lox. 6d. 

1. 

The Gentle Life. Essays in aid of the Fennation of Cha* 
ractar of Gentlemen and Gendcwomon. Tenth Edition. 

** His notion of a oentlcaiAa ia of tho noblest aad truaot omIck. A 




a gent , 

Jitlle compendium o< cheerful j;>hilosophy.'' — Daify Nswt, 
"DemireM to he prmted m Wtters of gold, and- dreidiBSedP fa evcsy 
hooMC. **—CAafnb*r» Journal, 
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II. 
About in the World. Essays by the Author of ''The Gentle 

Life.** 

" It is not easy to Ofcn it at any page withont finding sobic happy 
idea." — Morptittg Post. 

in. 

Like nnto Christ. A New Translation of the " De Imita- 
tione Christi " usually ascribed to Thomas k Kempis. With a Vignette 
fioa an Original Drawing by Sir Thomas Lawrence. Second Edition. 

** Evinces independent scholarship, and a profiMiad feeling fior the 
originaL'* — NbucoHformisL 

"Could not be presented in a more rxquMitr form, for a BonB.si^itly 
volume was never seen.** — Illustrated London News, 

IV. 

Familiar ^i^ords. An Index Verborum, or Quotation Hand- 
book. Affording an immediate Reference to Phrases and Sentences 
dttt hnve beoome embedded in the English language. Second and en- 
larged Edition. 

"The most extensive dictionary ot quotation we have met with.'*—' 
Notes and Queries. 

"Will add to the author's credit with all honest workers.**— J[jn»- 

* 

tittHer. 

V. 

Bssajm by Montaigne. ££ted. Compared, Revised, ancl 
Annotated by the Author of "Tlie Gentle Life.** With Vignette Por> 
trait. Second Edition. 

" We should be glad if any words of oturs could help to bespeak a lai^ 
circulation for this handsome attractive book ; ana ifriio can refuse his 
homage to the gpod-humoured industry of the editor." — JUmttraiai 



VI. 

The Countess of Pembroke's Arcadia. Written by Sir 

Phiup Sidney. Edited, with Notes, by the Author of "The Gentle 
Life.** Dedkaled,bypemBawm,tod^Earlori>efby. 74^6^1 

AH tke bat tkiags in the Afcadia aie retained intact in Ific Fris* 



vn. 
Tbe Gentle Life. Second Senes. Third Edition. 

"Theteianetasindethoughtindie^polmne lhf dorm not c oi l il i ut cia 
to the toonatiMiof a tme g rtinwn .**— Z^ w j r Nmm 



▼m. 
firom Rare Books. Sepriiited, by per* 

in this vehiii are bo lesa fkiilili liftriiey 
is eatitkd to tlie gratkodB- af tl« 
avaflaUe t» dv g«MnJ 
Oiserver. 
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IX. 

The Silent Hour: Essays, Original and Selected. By 

the Author of ''The Gentle Life.'* Second Edition. 

"All who possess the 'Gentle Life' should own this volume." — 
Standard. 

X. 

Essays on English writers, for the Self-improvement of 

Students in English Literature. 

" The author has a distinct purpose and a proper and noble ambition to 
win the young to the pure and noble study of otir glorious English 
literature. To all (both men and women) who have neglected to read 
and study their native literature we would certainly suggest the volume 
before us a!> a fitting introduction." — Examiner. 

XL 

Other People's Windows. By J. Hain Friswell. Second 

Edition. 

"The chapters are so lively in themselves, so mingled with shrewd 
views of human nature, so full of illustrative anecdotes, that the reader 
cannot fail to be amused." — Morning Post, 

XII. 

A Man's Thoughts. By J. Hain Friswell. 



German Primer; being an Introduction to First Steps in 

German. By M. T. Prbw. ^s. 6d, 

Girdlestone (C.) Christendom. i2mo. 3^. 

Family Prayers. i2mo. is. 6d. 

Glover (Rev. R.) The Light of the Word. Third Edition. 

z8mo. sx. 6d. 

Goethe's Faust. With Illustrations by Konewka. Small 4to. 

Price los. 6d. 

Gouff^ : The Royal Cookery Book. By Jules Gouff^, 

Chef-de-Cuisine of the Paris Jodcey Club ; translated and suAaptcd for 
English use by Alphonsb Gouffb, head pastrycook to Her Majesty the 
Queen. ^ Illustrated with large plate& beautifully printed in colours, to- 
gether with z6z woodcuts. 8vo. Coth extra, giu edges, a/, sx. 



Domestic Edition, half-bound, los, 6d, 



" By hx the ablest and most complete work on cookery that has ever 
been submitted to the gastronomical world."— i'a//ilfa// Gazette. 



The Book of Preserves ; or, Receipts for Preparing 

and Preserving Meat, Fish salt and smoked, Terrines^ Gelatines, Vege> 
tables. Fruits, ConfituKs, Sirrups, Liqueurs de Fomille, Petits Fours; 
B<mbon8, &c. &c. By Julbs Gouffb, Head Cook of the Paris Jockey 
Club, and translated and adapted by hi {brother Alphonsjc GovFrm, 
Heaa Pastrycook to her Miuesty the Queen, translator and editor of 
" The Royal Cookery Book.^ z vol royal 8vo., containing upwards ot 

Soo Receipts and 34 Illustrations. los. 6a- 
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Girls' Books. A Series written, edited, or translated by the 
Author of ** John Halifax." Small post 8vo.» cloth extra, \s. each. 

X. Little Sunshine*s Holiday. 
a. The Cousin from India. 

3. Twenty Years Ag^a 

4. Is it True. 

5. An Only Sister. By Madame Guizot Dbwitt. 

Gough (J. B.) The Autobiography and Reminiscences of 
John B. Qoufl^h. 8va Cloth, la;. 

Grant, General, Life of. 8vo. izr. 

Guizot's History of France. Translated by Robert Black. 

Royal 8vo. Numerous Illustrations. Vol. i, cloth extra, 24^. : in Parts, 
ar. each (to be completed in about twenty parts). 

Guyon (Mad.) Life. By Upham. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo. 7f . td, 

Method of Prayer, Foolscap, u. 



ALL (E. H.) The Great West; Handbook for 

Emigrant and Settlers in America. With a large Map of 
routes, railways, and steam communication, complete to pre- 
sent time. Boards, zx. 

Harrington (J.) Pictures of Saint George's Chapel, Wind* 

sor. Photographs. 4to. 63X. 

Harrington's Abbey and Palace of Westminster. Photo- 
graphs. ^ 5jr. 

Harper's Handbook for Travellers in Eiirope and the 

tf ast. New Edition. Post 8va Morocco tuck, x/. if. 

Hawthorne (Mrs. N.) Notes in England and Italy. Crown 

8vo. zor. 6<C 

Hayes (Dr.) Cast Away in the Cold ; an Old Man's Story 
of a Young Man's Adventures. By Dr. I. Isaac Hayes, Author ot 
**The Open Polar Sea.'* With numerous Illustrations. Gilt edges, 6r. 

The Land of Desolation ; Personal Narrative of Ad 

ventures in Greenland. Numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo., doth 
extra. 145. 

HazUtt (William) The Round Table ; the Best Essays ot 
William Hazutt, with Biographical Introduction (Bayard Series) 
af . td, 

Healy (M.) Lakeville; or, Shadow and Substance. A 

Novel. 3 vols. xL xxx. ^ 

' A Summer's Romance. Crown 8vo., cloth, lor. 6d. 
The Home Theatre. Small post 8vo. v« ^ 
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Henderson (A.) Latin Proverbs and Quotations; with 

Translations and Parallel Passages, and a copious English Indiex. By 
Alfred Henderson. Fcap. 410., 530 pp. lof. td. 

*' A very handsome volume in its typographical externals, and a very 
useful companion to those who, when a quotation is aptly made, like to 
trace it to its source, to dwell on the minuti« of its appucatioo, and to 
find it illustrated with choice parallel passages from English and Latin 
authors." — Times. 

'* A book well worth adding to one's library.** — Saturday Rtvituf. 

Hearth Ghosts. By the Author of * Gilbert Rugge.* 3 Vols. 

x/. 1 1 J. 6d. 

Heber's (Bishop) Illustrated Edition of H3rmn8. With 

upwards of 100 Designs engraved in the first style of art under the 
superintendence of J. D. Cooper. Small 4to. Handsomely bound, 
7S.6d 

Hitherto. By the Author of " The Gayworthys." New Edition. 

Hoge — Blind Bartimseus. Popular edition, is. 

Holmes (Oliver W.) The Guardian Angel ; a Romance. 

a vols. zdr. 
^— ^— (Low's Copyright Series.) Boards, Is, (td, ; cloth, 2s, 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. i2mo. u. ; Blns- 

trated edition, 3<. 6d. 

The Professor at the Breakfast Table. 3^. &/» 

Songs in Many Keys. Post 8vo. *js, (>d. 

-^— ^ Mechanism in Thought and Morals. i2mo. is, 6d* 



Home Theatre (The), by Mary Hkaly. Small post Svo. 

y. 6d. 

Homespun, or Twenty Five Years Ago in America»by 

Thomas Lackland. Fcap. 8vo. js. 6d. 

Hoppin (Jas. M.) Old Country, its Scenery, Art, and 
reople. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Howell (W. D.) Italian Journeys. i2mo. cloth. &*. 6^. 

Hugo's Toilers of the Sea. Crown 8vo. 6f. ; fancy boards, 

as. ; cloth, ar. 6d. ; Illustrated Edition, lor. 6d. 

Hunt (Leigh) and S. A. Lee, Elegant Sonnets, with 
Bssay on Sonneteers, a vols. 8vo. iBs. 

Day by the Fire. Fcap. dr. 6d. 

Huntington (J.D., D.D.) Christian Believing. Crown Svo. 
y.6d. 

Hymnal Companion to Book of Common Prayer. Sde 

Bickent^h. 

Ice, a Midsummer Night's Dream. Small Post Svo. js, 6d. 

Is it True ? Being Tales Curious and Wonderful. Small post 
8vo.. doth extra. 4s. 

(Form-ng vol. 4 of the '* John HaWfax" ^nw ol CWVs' ^wsks.) 
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LLUSTRATED BOOKS, suitable for Christmas, 
Birthday, or Wedding Presents. (The full titles of 
which will be found in the Alphabet.) 

Anderson's Fairy Tales. 95^. 

Werner (Carl) Nile Sketches. 3/. lor. 

Qoetke'S Paust, illustntioos by P. Ko.vbwka. lar. 6d, 

Art. Pictorial and Industrial. Vol. I. 31s. 6./. 

St. Qeori^'s Chapel, Windsor. 

Pavourite £nclish Poems. at<. 

The Abbey and Palace of Westminster, c/. ^s. 

Adventures of a Young Naturalist. 7^. 6/, 

Blackburn's Art in the Mountains, its. 

'—' Artists and Arabs. 7^. 6d, 

— — ^ Normandy Picturesque. xSr. 

— TraveUioc in Spain, idr. 

The Pyrenees. x8«. 

Bush's Reindeer, Dogs, &c. lax. 6ti, 
Duplessis* Wonders of Enp^ving. x >j. 6./. 
Viardot, Wonders of Sculpture. i3s. 6.f. 

Wonders of Italian Art. lax. evi. 

-^—Wonders of European Art. i.-j. d/. 
• Saosay'a Wonders of Glass Making 12s. 6tf. 
Fletcher and Kidder*s Brajril. x8«. 
OonHisli Royal Cookery Book. ColMtrcd plates. 49U 
^^— Ditto. Popular edition, xo*. <x/, 
-^— - Book of Preserves. 10*. M, 
Habar (Bishop) Hynma. Illustraced edition. 7<. 61^. 
Christian Lyncs. 

Milton*s Paradise Lost. (Mftrtin's pUtcN. ^/. X3x. &^ 
PalUaar (Mrs.) History of Lace. ats. 

Hsatoric Devices. Ac 9 x*. 

Red Croaa Knight (The). 95^. 
Dream Book, by E. V. R atx. 6*^: 
Schiller's Lay of the Bell. X4X. 
Paaks and Valleys of the Alps. U 6s. 

Index to the Subjects of Books published in the United 
Kingdom during the last to years. Syo. lialf-ssorocDO. x^ 6b 

In thtt Tropics. Post Svo. dr. 



ACK HAZARD, a Story of Adventure by J. T. 
TltowsRiix:it. Numerous illustrations small post. y. 6d» 

Johnson (R. B.) Very Far West Indeed. A few 

nnish Kxpe n en c e s on the No«h-W«< PKJfic Cosst. Qr.Svts 
cloth» tof . 6J. 

AVANAGH*S Origin of Language. 2 Tois. crown 

8vo. lis IS. 

Kedge Anchor, or Young Sailor's Assistant, by 
Wm. Bsady. Svo. f6c 
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Kennan (G.) Tent Life in Siberia. 3rd edition. 6x. 

" We strongly recommend the work as one of the most entertaining 
volumes of travel that has appeared of late years.** — Athenantfn* 

*' We hold our breath as he details some hair-breadth escape, and 
burst into fits of irresistible laughter over incidents full of humotu-.— 
S^ctator. 

' Journey through the Caucasian Mountains. 8vo. 

cloth. [Ih the^ress. 

Kent (Chancellor) Commentaries on Ame]:ican Law. 

zxth edition. 4 vols. 8vo. 4/. zor. 

King (Clarence) Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada. 

I voL crown 8vo., cloth. \os. 6d. 

Kingston (W. H. G.) Ben Burton, or Bom and Bred at 

Sea. Fcap. with Illustrations. 3^. 6d. 




ANG (J. D.) The Coming Event. 8vo. 12s. 
Lascelles (Arthur) The Coffee Grower's Guide. 

Post. 8vo. 2X. 6d. 

Lee (G. R.) Memoirs of the American Revolutionary 

War. 8vo. 16*. 

Like unto Christ. A new translation of the " De Imitatione 
Christi/' usually ascribed to Thomas k Kempis. Second Edition. 6s, 

Little Gerty, by the author of " The Lamplighter. Fcap. 6d, 

Little Men. See Alcott. 

Little Preacher. 32010. is. 

Little Women. See Alcott. 

Little Sunshine's Holiday. See Craik (Mrs.) 

Log of my Leisure Hours. By an Old Sailor. Cheaper 

Edition. Fancy boards, sx. 

Longfellow (H. W.) The Poets and Poetry of Europe. 

New Edition. 8vo. cloth, z/. is, 

Loomis (Elias). Recent Progress of Astronomy. Post Svo. 

^s, 6d. 



Practical Astronomy. Svo. Sx. 



Lost amid the Fogs : Sketches of Life in Newfoandland. 
By Lieut'Col R. B. McCkkx. %vo. toc. 6d, 
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Low's Copyright Cheap Editions of American Authors, 
comprising Popular Works, reprinted by arrangement with 
their Authors : — 

I. Haunted Hearts. By the Author of " The Lamplighter." 

3. The Guardian Angel. By " The Autocrat of the Break&st Table." 

3. The Minister's Wooing. By the Author of " Uncle Tom's Cabin." 

4. Vie^vs Afoot. By Bayasd Taylor. 

5. Kathrina, Her Life and Mine. By J. G. Holland. 

6. Hans Brinker : or, Life in Holland. By Mrs. Dodge. 

7. Men, Women, and Ghosts. By Miss Phelps. 

8. Society and Solitude. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

9. Hedged In. By Elizabeth Phelps. 

la An Old-Fashioned Girl. By Louisa M. Alcott. 
IX. Faith Gartnev. 

12. Stowe's Old Town Folks, or. &/. ; cloth, y. 

13. Lowell's Study Windows. 

14. My Summer in a Garden. By Charles Dudley Warner. 

15. Pink and White Tyranny. By Mrs. Stowb. 

16. We Girls. By Mrs. Whitney. 

z;. Backlog Studies. By C. D. Warner. 

Each volume complete in itself, price zx. (>d. enamelled flexible cover ; 
sx. cloth. 

Low's Monthly Bulletin of American and Foreign Publi- 
cations, forwsuxled regularly. Subscription ar. (>d. per annum. 

Low's Minion Series of Popular Books. \s. each : — 

The Gates Ajar. (The original English Edition.) 

Who is He ? 

The Little Preacher. 

The Boy Missionary. 

Low (Sampson, Jun.) The Charities of London. A Guide 

to 750 Institutions. New Edition, ^r. 

Handbook to the Charities of London, for the year 

1867. zs. 6d. 

Ludlow (FitzHugh). The Heart of the Continent. 8vo. 

doth. i4f. 

L3me (A. A.) The Midshipman's Trip to Jerusalem. 

With illustration. Second Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth. lor. 6eL 

Lyra Sacra Americana. Gems of American Poetry, selected 

and arranged, with Notes and Biographical Sketches, hy C. D. Clbvb- 
LAND, D. 1)., author of the " Milton Concordance." i8mo. 41. 6d, 

Macalpine; or, On Scottish Ground. A Novel. 3 vols. 

crown 8vo. 3 if. 6(L 



ACGREGOR John, M. A.) " Rob Roy " on the 

Baltic Third Edition, small post, 8vo. »r. 6d. 

A Thousand Miles in the " Rob Roy " 

' Canoe. Eleventh Edition. Small post, 8vo. m. 6d% 
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M aq;r«for (UAm M. A.) Dascr^ption of the " Rob Roy '* 

Canpe, wim plans, '&c. xx. 

The Voyage Alom in the Yawl *' Rob Roy." 

Second Edidon. Small post, Svo. it. 

Maekay iPr.) Under Ihe Bine Slgr. 0|>e&-air Studies of 

Men and Nature. Crown 8vo. Cloth extra, ^s. 6d, 

March (A.) Angle- Saxon Resder. Svo. 7/« €d. 

■ ■ Comparative OramsMir cf the Anglo-Sazon Lan- 
guage. Svo. 8f. 6d. 

Marcy, (R. B.) Thirty Years of Army Life. R^al 8vo. 

E2X. 

Prairie and Overland Traveller, as, 6d, 



Marsh (George P.) Man and Nature, fiiro. %j{s. 



Origin and Histoxy of the Bnglish Langaage. 



8vo. zdr. 

Lectures on the English Language. Svo. idr. 



Maury (Commander) Physical Geography t>f the Sea and 

its Meteorology. Beinza Reconstruction and Enlargement of his former 
Woric ; mnxk iUustradTe Charts and Dtagrsuns. New Kdirien. Crown 
Svo. 61*. 

McCrea (Col.) Lost amid the Fogs. Svo. xar. 6iL 

McMullen*s History of Canada. Svo. ^. 

Mercier (Rev. L.) Outlines of the Life of the Lor4 Jesus 

Christ. 2 vols, crown Svo. 15/. 

Milton's Complete Poetical Works ; with Coacordaiice by 
W. D. Clbveland. New Edition. Sva zaj; ; morocco z/. u. 

Paradise Lost, with the original Steel EaigraTings of 

John Martin. Printed on large paper« royal 4to. haadsomely bound. 

Missionary Geography (The); a Manual of MiBsionaiy 
Operations in all parts of the World, with Map and Illustrations. Fcap. 

Monk of Monk's Own. 3 vok. ju. 6d. 

Montaigne's Essays. See Gentle Life Series. 

Mother Goose's Melodies for Children. Square Svo., cloth 

extra, -js. 6d. 

Mountain (Bishop) Life of. "By Ins Son. Svo. lor. J6£ 
yiy Summer in a Garden* See Warner. 
My Couain Maurice. A Novel. 3 volt. Ci^fOh, ^u,€d. 
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EW Testament. The Anthorixed English Version ; 
with the various Readings fiom the most <3efavated Manu« 
scripts, indudiog the Sinaitic. th« S^aaau^ and the Alex- 
andrian MSS., in Ei^Hsh. With Molis by the EditM; Dr. 
TiscHKNDORF. The whola revised and care^Uy ctjlected 
lor the Thousandth Volume of Baron Tteichnitx's Collection. Qoth flexibly 
gilt edges, ax. td, ; cheaper style, af . ; or sewed, \s. ^i^ 

Norris (T.) American Fish Culture, df. dt/. 

Nothing to Wear, and Two Millions. By William 

ALLXN BuTLEB. XX. 



LD Fashioned Girl. See Alcott. 

Our Little Ones in Heaven. Edited by Rev. H. 
RoBBiHS. With Frontispiece after Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Second Edition. Fcap. y. 6d, 



ALLISER (Mrs.) A History of Lace, from the 

Eariiest Period. A New and Revised Edition, with upwards 
of xoo Illustrations and coloured Designs, x voL 8vo. xL xx. 

" One of the most readable books of the season ;^ permanently 
valuably always interestmg, often amusing, and not inferior in all tlie 
essentials of a gift book.** — Times. 





— — Historic Devices, Badges, and War Cries. 8vo. 

x/. XX. 

Parsons (T.) A Treatise on the Law of Marine Insurance 
and Qenerml Average. By Hon. Thkophilus Parsons, a vols, 8vo 

Parisian Family. From the French of Madame GuizoT De 
Witt; by Author of "John Halifax.** Fcap. 5X. 

'* The fbelin^ of the story is so good, the characters are^ so cleariy 
marked, there u such firesliness and truth to nature in the simple ina- 
dents recorded, that we have been allured on from page to page without 
the least wish to avail ourselves of a privilege penmttra sometunes to the 
reviewer, and to skip a portion of the narrauve.** — Pmli Mali GoMeiie. 

Parton (J.) Smoking and Drinking. 31. 6d. 

Peaks and Vallejrs of the Alps. From Water-Colour Draw- 
ings by EujAH Walton. Chromolithogrsphed by I. H. Lowes, with 
Descriptive Text by the Rev. T. G. Bonney, M.A., F.G.S. Folio 
halfmorocco^ with ax large Plates. Oiigbttii «iXMcnsQi6«iDk«% 
very limited cdicioa only now issued, rnce 6 t^nmeaa* 
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Phelps (Miss) Gates Ajar. 321110. is, ; 6d.; ^d. 

■ Men, Women, and Ghosts. i2ino. Sewed, ix. 6d. 

cloth, -ax. 

Hedi^ed In. lamo. Sewed, u* 6d. ; doth, 2s, 

' Sflent Partner. 5^. 



Phillq)s (L.) Dictionaiy of Biographical Reference. 8vo. 

z/. I IX. 6d. 

Plutarch's Lives. An Entirely New and Library Edition. 
Edited by A. H. Plough, Esq. 5 vols. 8vo. 3/. 3*. 

" * Plutarch's Lives' will yet be read by thousands, and in th^ version 
of Mr. Clough." — Quarttrfy Review. 

" Mr. Clough's work is worthy of all praise, and we hope that it will 
tend to revive the study of Plutarch." — Times. 

Morals. Uniform with Clough's Edition of ** Lives of 



Plutarch." Edited by Professor Goodwin. 5 voh. 8vd. 2L 31L 
Poe (£. A.) The Poetical Works of. Illustrated by. 

Artists. An entirely New Edition. Small 4to. los. 61L 
Poems of the Inner Life. Post 8vo. &*.; morocco, ror. 6</. 
Poor (H. !V.) Manual of the Raihroads of the United 

States for 1868-9 > Showing their Mileage, Stocks, Bonds^ G>st, 
Earnings, Expenses, and Organisations, wUh a Sketch of their Rue, &c 
I ToL Svo. i6x. 

Portraits of Celebrated Women. By C A. St. Sbuve^ 

x2mo. 6x. 6d. 

Prew (M. T.) Grennan Primer. Square doth. * 2s, 6d, 

Publishers' Circular (The), and General Record of British 
and Foreign Literature ; giving a transcript of the-titie^paee of^every 
work published in Great Britain, and every work of intwest published 
abroad, with lists of all the publishing houses. 

Publidied regularly on the zst and zsth of cv«y Month, and fiarwarded 
post free to an parts of the wcuJd on paynent of &r. per annum. 

Queer Things of the Service. Crown 8vo., fancy boards. 

3X. 6)^ 



ASSELAS, Prince of Abyssinia. By Dr. John- 

SON. With Introduction by die Rev. Wiujam We5T« Ticar 
of Nairn. (Bayazd Series), ar. 6tL 

Recamier (Madame) Memoirs and Con«epotodeac« ol 

Translated from the French, and Edited by J. M. Luystbr. With 
BortnoL Crown 8to. -js. 6d. 

Red Crmis Xhi^ht (Tlie). See Spenser. 
^e/dfW:) After the Win. CTOwn%ro. tttJ-IMl. 
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Reindeer, Dogs, &c. Sec Bush. 

Reminiscences of America in z86g, by Tmto Englishmen. 

Crown 8vo. ^s. 6d. 

Richardson (A. S.) Stories from Old English Poetry. 

Small post 8vo., cloth. %s. 

Rochefoucauld's Reflections. Flexible cloth extra. 2J. 6c/. 

(Bayard Series.) 

Rogers (S.) Pleasures of Memory. See '* Choice Editions 

of Choice Books." 5«. 



AUZAY, (A.) Marvels of Glass Making. Numer- 
ous illustrations. Demy Svo. izr. 6(£ 

Schiller's Lay of the Bell, translated by Lord 
Lytton. With 43 illustrations after Rctsch. Oblong 410. 14s. 

School Books. See Classified. 

School Prizes. See Books. 

Seaman (Ezra C.) Essays on the Progress of Nations 

in civilization, productive histor>% iK-ealth, and population ; illustrmted fay 
statistics. Post Svo. lof. (id, 

Sedgwick, (J.) Treatise on the Measure of Damages. 8va 

Shadow and Substance. 3 vols. 31X. 6(/. See Healy (M). 

Shakespeare's Songs and Sonnets, selected by J. Howard 
Staunton : with 36 exquisite drawings by John Gilbert. See 
** Choice Series.** 5*. 

Sheridan*s Troopers on the Borders. Post 8va 71. 6«/. 
Sidney (Sir Philip) The Countess of Pembroke's Arcadia, 

edited, vrith notes, by the author of ** Gentle Life/* 7X. fitU Large paper 
edition, xax. 

Silent Hour (The), £ssa)'s original and selected, by the author 
of "The Gentle Life." Second edition, ts. 

Silent Partner. See Phelps. 

Silliman (Bex^'amin) Life of, by G. P. Fisii£R. 2 vols. 

croum 8vo. i/. 4X. 

Simson (W.) A History of the Gipsies, with spedmens of 

the Gipsy Language. lor. 6</. 

Smiley (S. F.) Who is He ? 32mo. u. 

Smith and Hamilton's French Dictionary, a toIs. Cloth, 

ail. : half ro«n, aar. 
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Snow Flakes, and what they told the Children, beautifully 

printed in colours. Cloth extra, bevelled boards, sr. 

Socrates. Memoirs, from Xenophon's Memorabilia. By 

|;<lll £. Levibk. Flexible cloth. 2S. td. Bayard Series. 

Spayth (Henry) The American Draught -Player. 2nd 

edition. i2mo. &r. 

Spenser's Red Cross Knight, illustrated with 12 original 
drawings in facsimile. 410. z/. ^r. 

Spofford (Harriet P.) The Thief in the Night. Crown 8vo., 

cloth. 5^. 

Steele (Thos.) Under the Palms. A Volume of Verse. By 
Thomas Steele, translator of "An Eastern Love Story." Fcap. 8vo. 
Qoth, 5*. 

Stewart (D.) Outlines of Moral Philosophy, by Dr. McCosh. 

New edition. z2mo. y. 6d. 

Storied of the Great Prairies, from the Novels of J. F. 

Cooper. With numerous illustrations. 5*. 

Stories of the Woods, from J. F. Cooper, 5j. 

Sea, from J. F. Cooper. $/. 

St. George's Chapel, Windsor, or 18 Photograplis with de- 
scriptive Letterpress, by John Harrington. Imp. 4to. 6ys. 

Story without an End, from the German of Carov^, by the 
late Mrs. Sarah T. Austin, crown 4to. with 15 exquisite drawines by 
£. V. B., printed in colours in facsimile of the origwal water colours, 
and numerous other illustrations. New edition, js. 6d. 

— — square, with illustrations by Harvey, 2j. 6d. 



of the Great March, a Diary of General Sherman's 

Campaign through Georgia and the Carohnas. Numerous illustrations. 
i2mo. cloth, 7X. 6d. 

Stowe (Mrs. Beecher). Dred. Tauchnitz edition. i2mo. 5^.6^. 
Geography, with 60 illustrations. Square cloth, 4?. 6d, 



House and Home Papers. i2mo. boards, ix. ; cloth 

extra, 2s. 6d, * 

Little Foxes. Cheap edition, u. ; library edition, ^.6d, 

Men of our Times, with portrait. 8vo. 12s, 6d. 



— — Minister's Wooing. $s. ; copyright series, is. 6d, ; 

cloth, 3X. 

— Old Town Folk. 2J. 6d, 



"This story must make its way, as it is easy to predict it will, by its 
intrinsic merits." — Times. 

** A novel of great power and beauty, and something more than a 
mere novel — we mean tnat it is worth thoughtful people's reading. . . 
It is a. finished literary work, and will well repay the nadmg.**'—Lifert$fy 
CAurcAman, 
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Stowe (Mrs. Beecher) Old Town Fireside Stories. Cloth 

extra, y. 6d. 

Pink and White Tyranny, Small post 8vo. 3^. (xi, 

Queer Little People, is. ; cloth, 2J. 

— - — Religious Poems ; with illustrations. 3J. 6d, 

Chimney Comer, is. ; cloth, u. 6d. 

The Pearl of Orr's Island. Crown 8vo. $s. 

Little Pussey Willow. Fcap. 2j. 

(Professor Calvin E.) The Origin and History of 

the Books of the New Testament, Canonical and Apocryphal. 

8vo. ar. 6d. 

STORY'S (JUSTICE) WORKS: 

Commentaries on the Law of Agency, as a Branch 
of Commercial and Maritime Jurisprudence. 6th Edition. 
8vo. x^ xx^. 6d. 

Commentaries on the Law of Bailments. 7th Edition. 

8vo. x/. XXX. 6tL 

Commentaries on the Law of Bills of Exchange, 
Foreisn and Inland, as administered in England and America. 
4th Edition. Svo. x/. its. 6ti, 

Commentaries on the Conflict of Laws, Foreign 

and Domestic, in regard to Contracts, Rights, and Remedies, 
and especially in reeard to Marriages, Divorces, Wills, Successions, 
and Judgments. 6tn. Edition. 8vo. xA xar. 

Commentaries on the Constitution of the United 

States ; with a Preliminary Review of the Constitutional History 
of the Colonies and States before the adoption of the Constitution. 
3rd Edition. 2 vols. Svo. 2/. zs. 

Commentaries on the Law of Partnership as a branch 
of Commercial and Maritime Jurisprudence. 6th Edition, 
by E. H. BsNNBTT. Svo. x/. xxx. 6ti. 

Commentaries on the Law of Promissory Notes, 

and Guarantees of Notes and Cheques on Banks and Bankers. 6th 
Edition ; by E. H. Bsnnbtt. Svo. x/. 11s, 6d. 

Treatise on the Law of Contracts. By William 

W. Story. 4th Edition, 2 vols. Sva 3I y. 

Treatise on the Law of Sales of Personal Property. 

3rd Edition, edited by Hon. J. C Perkins. Svo. x^ iis, 6d. 

Commentaries on Equity Pleadings and the Inci- 
dents relating thereto, according to the Practice of the Courtsif 
Equity of En^and and America. 7th Edition. Svo. z^ xxx. 6d, 

Commentaries on Equity Jurisprudence as admi« 
niatcred in England and America. 9th Edition. 3I, y. 
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Suburban Sketches, by the Author of "Venetian Life." 

Post 8vo. 6s. 

Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite's Life, by the Author of 

"The Gayworthys," Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. 3*. 6d. 

Swiss Family Robinson, i2mo. 3^. 6(L 



AUCHNITZ'S English Editions of German 

Authors. Each volume cloth flexible, ax. ; or sewed, xx. 6d, 
The following are now ready : — 

I. On the Heights. By B. Aukrbach. 3 vols. 

2. In the Year '13. By Fritz Reuter. i vol. 

3. Faust. By Goethe, x vol. 

4. Undine, and other Tales. By Fouqu^. x roL 

5. L'Arrabiata. By Paul Hevse. i vol. 

5. The Princess, and other Tales. By Hbinkich Zschokkb. x vol. 

7. Lessing's Nathan the Wise. 

8. Hacklander's Behind the Counter, translated by Mary Howitt. 

9. Three Tales. By W. Hauff. 

xo. Joachim v. Kamern ; Diary of a Poor Young Lady. By M. 

Nathusius. 
XX. Poems by Ferdinand Freiligrath. Edited by his daughter. 

12. Gabriel. From the German of Paul Hevsk. By Arthur Milm an. 

13. The Dead Lake, and other Tales. By P. Hbvsb. 

14. Through Night to Light. By Gutzkow. 

15. Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces. By Jbak Paul Richtbr. 

16. The Princess of the Moor. By Miss Marlitt. 

Tauchnitz (B.) German and English Dictionary, Paper, 

XX. : cloth, XX. 6d. ; roan, 2X. 



French and English. Paper ix. 6d, ; cloth, 2s, ; 

roan, as. 6d. 

Italian and English. Paper, is. 6d* ; cloth, 2s, ; 



roan, 2X. 6</. 

Spanish and Elnglish. Paper, is. 6d, y cloth, 2s, ; 



roan, sx. 6(L 



New Testament. Cloth, 2s, ; gilt, 2s, 6d, See New 

Testament. 

Taylor (Bayard) The Byeways of Europe ; Visits by Unfre- 
quented Routes to Remarkable Places. By Bayahd Tatx^ok, author 
of " Views Afoot." 2 vols, post 8vo. i6x. 



- Story of Kennett. 2 vob. i6f. 

• Hannah Thurston. 3 vols, il, 4/. 

• Travels in Greece and Russia. Post Svo*. 7/. €k/. 
NoTthtm Europe. Post S^o. Cloth, 8x. &f. 
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Taylor (Bajrard). Egypt and Central Africa. 

Beauty and the Beast. Crown Sro. lor, 6i^. 

A Summer in Colorado. Post Svo. 7J. 6d. 

Joseph and his Friend. Post Svo. lOr. 6W1 



Views Afoot. Enamelled boards,, is* 6iL\ dolh, 2s. 

See Low's Copyright Edition. 

Tennyson's May Queen ; choicely Illustrated from designs ty 
the Hon. Mrs. Bovlb. Crown Svo. See ** Choice Senes.** 5*. 

Thomson (W. M.) The Land and the Book. With 300 

Illustrations, a vols, t^ \s. 

Tischendorf (Dr.) The New Testament. S^i Nevt Test»* 

mcnt. 

Townsend (John) A Treatise on the Wrongs called 
Slander and Libel, and on the remed}', by civil action, for these 
wrongs. 8va xi, loc 

Twenty Years Ago. (Forming Volame 3 of the John Halifitx 

Series of Girls' Books). Small post Svo. 4c 

Twining (Miss) Illustrations of the Natnnd Oftders of 

Plants, with Qroups and Descr^tions. By Euzabstu Twining. 
Reduced from the fuio editioiu splendidly illustrated in coloors firooft 
nature. 2 vols. Royal Svo. 5/. ss, 

ANDENHOFF*S (Qeorge), Clerical Assistauit;. 

Fcap. y, 6d. 

Ladies' Reader (The). Fcap. y. 

Varia ; Rare Readings fiom Scarce Bocks^ by die author ef 

*' The Gentle Life." Reprinted bypenaissioafixtm the. ** Saairdig Re- 
view," •* Spectator,** &c. 6r. 

Vaux (Calvert). Villas and Cottages, a new editioiiy with 
3oodesagtts. 8vo<. 151^ 

Vxardot (L.) Wonders of Italian Art, numeroos photo* 

graphic and other iQinSaMtioaB. Demy Sva im. ^d» 

Wonders of Painting, mnneroas photographs and 

other illustrations. Demy Svo. . isx. 6d. 

Wonders of Sculpture. Nomerons lUualrations 




Demy Sxo. zm. 6d. 




ROBIIT; a Book about Sbds^. by JORii 

Burroughs. Crown Sva 5s. 

Warner ^C. D.) My Summer in a Garden. 
Bewds, ra 6tL ; doA, w. (LowS Copyright Series.) 
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We Girls ; a Home Story, by the author d? " Gayworthys." 
3*. fxL 

Webster (Daniel) Life of, by Geo. T. Curtis. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Cloth. 36f. 

Werner (Carl), Nile Sketches, 6 Views, with Letterpress. 
In Portfolio Impeyal Folio. 3/. xof. 

Westminster Abbey an4 Palace. 40 Photographic Views 
with Lettqpress, dedicMed to Dean Stanley. 4to. Morocco extra, 
y. 5*. 

Wheaton (Henry) Elements of International Law, edited 
by Dana. New edition. Imp. 8vo. xl. xor. 

Where is the City ? i2mo. cloth, dr. 

White (J.) Sketches from America. 8vo. I2r. 

White (R. G.) Memoirs of the Life of William Shake- 
speare. Post 8vo. Cloth, zof. &/. 

Whitney (Mrs.), The Gajrworthys. Small post 8vo. 3J. d/. 



— Faith Gartney. Small post 8vo. y, 6d, And in Low's 
Cheap Series, is. 6d. and as. 

— Hitherto. Small post 8vo. dr. 
Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite's Life. ' Small post 



8vo, 3*. 6d. 

We Girls. Small post 8vo. 3^. d/. 



Whyte (J. W. H.) A Land Journey from Asia to Europe. 

Crown Svo. xos. id. 

Woman's (A) Faith. A Novel. By the Author of " Ethel." 
3 vols. Post Svo. 31X. 6</. 

Wonders of Sculpture. See Viardot. 

Worcester's (Dr.), New and Greatly Enlarged Dictionary 




" The volumes before us show a vast amount of diligence ; but with 
Webster it is diligence in combination with fancifulness,'^with Wor- 
cester in combination with good sense and ju^tement Worcester's iar the 
soberer and safer book, and may be pronounced the best existing English 
Lexicon. ** —Athenaum. 

Words of Wellington, Maxim's and Opinions, Sentences 
and Reflections of the Great Duke, gathoed from his Despatches, 
Letters, and Speeches (Bayard Series), sx. &/. 

Young (L.) Acts of Gallantry; giving a detail of every act 
for which the Silver Medal of the Royal Humane Society has been 
granted during the last Forty-one years. Crown Svo., cloth, ^s, 6d, 



CHISWICK PRB.SS : — PRINTRD RV WHITTINGHAM AND WILKINS, 
TOOKS COURT, CHANCBRY LANS. 
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NEW BOOKS. 



V 



THE VOYAGE ALONe': a SaB in ft. Y.wl "Bob Eor- "* 



ItHE BOTs'BOOrorlpAM A,D=.™pi». ;l^"^ £| 
TWO YEAES BEFORE THE MSi,Z^„rM,.DSS"»«^ >"«• 

«TO. doth extT-a, pr.i» 6i. „.,„„„_„ price 2b. 6d. cloth 

TOILEBS OF THE SEA Bj V""' "'g"- »^''«' 

C,mprul«ir Pop"!" '™ '"J" ' , „,t, l.„plighl«r." „ 

ta„B«A Ml. U",»™,KS-,.LaVd. B, «».»•»«■ 
U. FAITH QAIITNEY. j,. M. , cloth. »■ 



